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I HAVE obsenred that most ladies who have had« what is called, aii 
education, have no idea of an education progressive through life. 
Having obtained a certain measure of accomplishments, knowledge, 
manners, &c., they consider themselves as made up, and so take their 
station: they are pictures, which, being finished, are now put into a 
frame, — a gilded one, if possible, and hung up in permanence of beauty ! 
Permanence, that is to say, till old Time, with his rude and dirty 
fingers, soil the charming colours. 

Foster'a Life and Correspondence, vol. i. p. 213. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It may appear presumptuous for one, her- 
self an Educator, to question modes of edu- 
cation, to find fault and to suggest improve- 
ment. But it is the Educator, with her 
practical experience, who not only can most 
readily detect errors, but can also most 
readily trace out the causes of these defi- 
ciencies and suggest remedies for them. 

Woman's Mission and Woman's Position; 
the cry of the suffering female classes, from 
the governess in her prison school-room to 
the poor needle-woman in her empty garret, 
have lately been much before the public. 
In England there is no lack of sympathy 
with suffering; nor yet of effort to reUeve 
it; but the warm feeling of sympathy, the 
kind hand of help do no more than touch 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

the surface. To search out causes, to point 
out remedies, requires what benevolence 
and beneficence alone cannot accomplish. 

There is truth in the statements respecting 
the solitary, position of private governesses, 
and the privations and sufferings to which 
they are frequently subjected ; but to judge 
them as a class, to estimate their position by 
such statements is both one-sided and un- 
true. We are told of ignorant, overbearing 
mothers; of their absurd requirements; of 
their unfeeling conduct towards those supe- 
rior by education to themselves. But we 
are not told of the disappointments experi- 
enced by parents who have been led to rely 
upon the professions and promises of un- 
qualified governesses, nor of the deceptions 
which are practised towards them in the 
management of their children. We hear of 
the inconsistency of education being remu- 
nerated at a lower rate than the services of 
the liveried idler at the back of the carriage, 
or of the cook who ministers to the self-in- 
dulgence of a pampered appetite; but the 
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very common fault among those who profess 
to be governesses, that of not understanding 
what they undertake to effect, — a fault 
which would be perfectly inadmissible either 
in the footman or the cook, is never alluded 
to as a cause for the neglected and under- 
valued position, the goveruess so often 
occupies. 

I have been tempted sometimes to think 
that the causes with their cure lie in the 
hands of the Educators themselves; and this 
is not far from being true. As a class we 
might do much. The root of the cause lies 
however in education itself. We have not 
yet arrived at that point, at that degree of 
education which shall make it shine forth in 
its true value, compelling and enforcing 
recognition. Education is not yet triie edu- 
cation, and we have no right to complain of 
its being undervalued, slighted, and misun- 
derstood by people in general, while it re- 
mains so imperfect, so unreal, so very far 
from being true and complete. 

At the present time we are in a transi- 

B 2 



4; INTRODUCTION. 

tion state; balancing between difficulties; 
calling upon the public to estimate good 
education, but possessing too few resources 
for it. We require an educated public; but 
Is the education we are prepared to give, is 
it, as generally given, such as to make a 
well-educated, correct-judging public? 

Girls' Schools abound where the remu- 
neration required for "the most complete 
education" with bed and board, is not more 
than the cost of maintenance of a pauper in 
a Union Workhouse. And, in contrast to 
such, fashionable establishments (they are 
truly not called schools) abound, where ele- 
gance of dress is made a principal object and 
occupation, and where the display of the 
youthful beauties in the Park and at the 
Opera, and intrigues for matrimonial con- 
nexions between the families of the pupils 
themselves, train the simple-hearted girl to 
become the calculating, selfish, hard woman 
of fashion: and for this training an indivi- 
dual expenditure is made which would give 
affluence to a . family *y which would . be 
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wealth to the hard-working but ill-paid Cu- 
rate who conscientiously toils in the ftdfil- 
ment of his high and holy calling. 

Now, in such a state of things, with whom 
does the fault lie? With those who thus 
minister to the views of the public, or with 
the public itself which countenances and 
encourages such panders to its low estimate 
of human nature? For the showy esta- 
blishment, with its £200 or £300 a-year 
terms, takes even a lower place in that esti- 
mate than the poor starving struggler for 
bread with her pupils at £12 and £15 per 
annum. In the first, all truth, all reality^ 
every high and right feeling is merged into 
that worst of selfishness, the selfishness of 
luxury; from the last, the reality of work, 
of hard work, must come forth; and this, as 
truth, possesses a value which the other can 
never obtain. 

The cause, the root of these evils, lies 
neither with the one, nor with the other, 
although both minister to its maintenance 
and growth. It arises solely from misun- 
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derstood, imperfect, unreal education. The 
prevalent systems are hollow and untrue. 
An external, superficial, and too generally 
most imperfect instruction has been mistaken 
for education. Moral training has been neg- 
lected, and religious teaching has consisted 
of words alone. The school girl has been 
drilled into a sort of machine for the recep- 
tion of a certain amount of foreign words ; 
of historical dates; of grammatical rules; 
but her mind, her hearty her soul, have been 
left to starve. Of her duties as a woman ; 
of her high position as the future guide and 
example of the young, no idea has been 
placed before her; and are we to wonder that 
Governesses and Mothers can neither esti- 
mate, nor judge correctly of education? The 
cause lies in the want of education; real, 
true, living education ! 

In spite of the little encouragement with 
which such a feeling has, as yet, been met, 
there are many earnest, hearty labourers in 
the field. Let hand join to hand ; let effort 
be added to effort for the eflScient accom- 
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plishment of our high vocation. Especially 
let us preserve an earnest, zealous faith in 
the truth of our cause. It is true and real, 
and as such must stand 



Chapter L 
MORAL TRAINING. 



'Tis not enough to draw forms fair and lively. 
Their conduct likewise should he heautiful ; 
A hearty holiness must crown the work, 
As a gold cross the minster dome, and show 
Like that instonement of Divinity, 
That the whole building doth belong to God. 

Bailey's Fe8tu8, 



The zeal and activity for improvement and 
progress which form such prominent features 
of the present period have scarcely left any 
subject of interest untouched. Every thing 
has received an impulse, and although the 
results, in many instances, are far f«,m 
being commensurate with the spirit acting 
upon them, it is quite evident that to be 
stationary is impossible. 

Education is one of these subjects of inter- 
est about which much has been said — much 
written — and much attempted. It has re- 
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ceived an impulse, and progress towards 
higher views and higher practice is assuredly- 
being made. The fact that education is the 
great practical regenerating power, by which 
the human mind can be raised; — that it 
forms the only eflScient bulwark against the 
demoralizing, brutalizing effects of ignorance^ 
that prolific mother of every vice, is rising, 
like all great truths, to the surface, and 
taking possession of every mind, even of the 
strongest upholders of rights and privileges, 
of distinctions between man and man. But 
this progress is as yet slow, — slow as that of 
the infant learning to walk ; the vast extent 
of power in the mighty machine is little more 
than recognised. Short and limited trials 
have been made and are being made; but 
tiiese serve only to indicate, not measure its 
capabilities. 

In a little work. Woman? s Mission^ which 
appeared a few years since, and which 
most justly attracted great attention, the 
importance of a woman's position in society, 
the elevated nature of her duties, and the 
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immense value resulting from the earnest 
and honest fulfihnent of them, were pomted 
out beautifully and most truthfully. Upon 
the mother's influence, the character of the 
child,— of the fixture man or woman, — essen- 
tially depends. Of what unlimited import- 
ance then must be the formation of her 
character, the development of her energies, 
the right direction of her principles and 
opinions ! 

**The education of women is more import- 
ant than that of men; since that of men is 
always their work*." 

** Nothing that influences human virtue 
and happiness can be really trifling, and 
what more influences them than the des- 
pised, because limited, duties assigned to 
woment?" 

That the attainment of the moral and 
mental qualifications necessary to render 
this influence efficient should be the chief 



* AiME Martin, Sur VEducatUm des Meres de 
Famille, 
' t WovMoCs Mission, 
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object in a girPs education no one can deny. 
But are the tendencies of female education^ 
in general, of such a nature? Do girls' 
schools, which, as having education for their 
sole object, ought to present the best models 
for moral and intellectual training, set an 
example, a general example of what the 
education of girls should be, if women are 
to become what nature has intended them to 
be, examples to the young of the highest 
and purest aspirations, and their guides on 
the path of early life ? 

What is the common acceptation, with 
reference to girls, of this word " education" ? 
Is it not this? That if a girl has been 
taught two or three foreign languages; if 
dates and facts of history have been forced 
upon her memory; if she have worked 
through the first few rules of arithmetic; 
if her fingers can execute mechanical diffi- 
culties in music, and if she can copy a draw- 
ing, she is said to be educated? 

Educated indeed! What has been edu- 
cated? her mind! Has her judgment been 
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awakened and guided; has reflection been 
excited ; has she been taught to think of life 
as it exists around her; of its duties and 
responsibilities as they must inevitably arise? 
Her feelings! Has she been taught self- 
denial and self-control? Her principles! 
Has she learned to discern truth ; to love it ; 
to seek after it and to shun every deviation 
from it? Her faith ! Has she been taught 
to realize it; to recognise it as the light 
upon her daily and hourly path ; the 
practical monitor of every thought and 
action? 

What answer, in the majority of cases, 
would be truthftdly given ? Alas ! for edu- 
cation. A shadow has been substituted for 
a reality; intention for effect; purpose for 
accomplishment. 

The failure is seen and an outcry is raised; 
but the causes are overlooked. 

Education is not a thing of words, of 
lessons, and of tasks. It embraces the widest 
scope of moral discipline, and comprises all 
the most elevating influences of humanity. 
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Rightly employed, it will lead the child on- 
wards to become the practical and valuable 
member of society. It will give the gentle, 
tender girl, the courage, firmness, devotion, 
and self-denial which the high duties of 
womanhood require. It will fit her for life 
under its varying aspects of light and shadow, 
of luxury and labour, of health and sickness, 
of joy and sorrow. It will enable her to look 
upon this life, be the circumstances which 
surround her what they may, with juster 
feelings, with more cheerful acquiescence. 
It will assist her in the path of duty and 
render her reUgion practical 

This then is what the result of a girPs 
education should be; and high and holy, 
fair and beautiful, would be the. vocation of 
the educator under such terms. But real 
education is as far from being generally 
understood and sought, as such educators 
are from being found. Instruction is mis- 
taken and substituted for education ; and a 
system of words and rules, of forms and 
observances, of mere memory-appliances, not 
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heart-influences, has been suffered to super- 
sede, and m many instances to banish^ that 
mighty power for good which education is, 
but which mere instruction never can be. 

Educational power exists alone in and 
arises solely /rom the moral influence which 
it possesses. The education of the intellect, 
when pursued alone and per se, is as little 
to be compared with this influence as arti- 
ficial light is with that of the sun. Con- 
joined, moral and intellectual training go 
hand in hand, supporting, assisting, and- 
elevating each other; and yet this separation 
of mind from soul, — of head from heart, — ^is, 
with reference to education, a most prevail- 
ing practice. 

"Train up a child in the way it should 
go" are sounds as familiar to our ears as 
the names of our dearest friends; but has 
not this familiarity rather contributed to 
diminish our sense of the important truths 
comprised within them ? This " way " is to 
issue in eternity — an eternity of holiness 
and perfection, — of virtue untainted and 
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unchecked by the trammels of this earth, 
—of goodness beyond our highest aspira- 
tions and imaginings. For this "way" an 
Example, Guide, and Saviour has been 
given us, and shall we then neglect the 
duty of following it unto the end fully ? 

Now this "training" is literally education, 
and the first thing to be considered in form- 
ing the necessary plans and arrangements are 
the circumstances by which the child should 
be surrounded. Influence and example are 
the only sure means an educator possesses 
for effecting improvement in her pupil's 
character. To speak of that Higher Guid- 
ance, which is promised to those who seek 
it, would be to go beyond the intention of 
these remarks; but it must be evident to 
all who will seriously reflect upon the sub- 
ject of education, that those minds which 
have been earliest accustomed to "consider 
their ways " with truthfulness and sincerity 
will be the most likely to seek such Guid- 
ance, and that, consequently, the child who 
has been surrounded by influences fevour- 
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able to the development of moral character 
and principle will be more able to appre- 
ciate religion and virtue, — more likely to 
follow after them. 

The chief ^m then of an educator should 
be to instil the love of what is good; to 
awaken perceptions of truth and elevation of 
character; to cultivate every aspiration after 
what is pure and ennobling in human ezist- 
ence. To effect these ends, such love, such 
perceptions, and such aspirations should be 
integral features in the characters of those 
with whom the child comes in contact. Al- 
most every young mind will be found easily 
susceptible to such impressions; but with girls 
this is especially the case. The female mind 
is peculiarly sensible to what is beautiful 
and harmonious ; to what is good and great. 
The natural character of a woman's affec- 
tions is self-renunciation and self-denial; her 
faith, endurance, and constancy are prover- 
bial. Such feelings have a holiness of truth 
for their foundation which gives a tone to 
the whole mind, and it is upon this founda- 

c 
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tion that the educators of the female cha- 
racter should build. 

Imitation and habit are the means which 
from earliest infancy give an impulse to a 
child's progress; and its character^ in so 
many instances, is seen to receive lasting 
impressions from the circumstances of the 
nursery in which its early days were spent, 
that this familiar fact were alone sufficient 
to establish the importance of external in- 
fluences. 

Truth, therefore, in its integrity ; virtue, 
in an earnest love and seeking after it; bene- 
volence, really and honestly recognizing the 
equality of man with man before his Maker; 
charity, in no sickly parade of almsgiving 
and fancy feirs, but active, intelligent, use- 
ful ; and self-denial, that rugged but honest 
nurse to the human mind, should be placed 
practically before and around the child. She 
should breathe a moral atmosphere, experi- 
ence moral influences ; she should see strict 
integrity and truth ; she should be familiar 
with constant little acts of thoughtfrd and 
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considerate kindness; and, in the majority 
of cases, the effects would be as sure as they 
are desirable. Experience, it is true, tells 
of some children upon whose moral tenden- 
cies early influences have cast a withering 
blight; and of others who appear to have 
inherited an organization so directly opposed 
to the influence of good, that every effort to 
guide and impress is fruitless : but as these, 
especially the latter, are extreme and rare 
cases, they do not affect the general argu- 
ment. Educators, in meeting with such 
cases, should be carefiil not to lower the 
standard of moral power and improvement 
to which they should aim. Unless this is 
placed very high, difficulties and disappoint- 
ments will reach and obscure it. 
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Chapter II. 



PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 



Infinite toil would not enable you to sweep away a 
mist; but by ascending a little you may often look over it 
altogether. So it is with our moral improvement; we 
wrestle fiercely with a vicious habit, which would have no 
hold upon us, if we ascended into a higher moral atmo- 
sphere. — Essaps tffritten in the Intervals qfBunness, 



In considering the arrangements and moral 
discipline of a girls' school, it may easily be 
perceived that the difficulties which arise in 
carrying out such views consistently and 
steadily, are neither few in number nor 
slight in nature. 

The motives for sending girls to school 
are not always the most favourable for im- 
provement, or for the subsequent efforts of 
the teacher; and the circumstances which 
precede the step are frequently such as to 
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;discotirage the most sanguine faith In the 
powers of education*. 

For the child, however, on the other 
hand, the contact of mind with mind; the 
'withdrawal from the narrower home circle 
-where comparison and competition are want- 
ing to give it a juster appreciation of its 
,own capabilities, temper, and general cha- 
racter; the influence which invariably ema- 
nates .from the trutibful and well-disposed 
members of the little school world; the ne- 
cessary sinking of self among a number 
having all equal privileges and subjected 
.to similar habits; the instantaneous check 
^ven to that special importance which 

* The writer has permission to quote the remark of a 
friend, which she feels bears strongly upon this question 
' of school education for girls. ** I cannot teU you how I 
dislike the relationship of a girl and a, private governess. 
It is an anomalous, an artificial, an odious position for a 
.sort of sub-moUier to be brought into a fiunily ; for a sen- 
sible, feeling woman to have to get by heart the peculi- 
arities of the real mother's mind in order not to run coun- 
ter to tiiem; to keep back her own thoughts, wishes, 
feelings on many points, and adopt (perhaps very awk- 
wardly) those of others. From this, the Principal of a 
'school may be, — should be free.'' 
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often, and perhaps nhayoidablj, attaches to 
the little treasures, it may be the only one, 
of a domestic circle; these circumstances all 
act imperceptibly, but rapidly; and act with 
an augmented power from the absence of all 
apparent stimuU. They are, in fact, some 

to which allusion has already been made, 
and the results are to the mind what the 
invigorating sea-breeze is to the body. 

Again, the task of selecting efficient as- 
sistants to carry out these views; the diffi- 
culty of finding in all who must be em- 
ployed a just appreciation of their vocation, 
an equal spirit of that truthful, unselfish, 
and untiring devotion to it, without which 
it is futile to expect success; the task of 
awakening such a spirit; the labour of 
training the teacher that the child may not 
suffer; for among those who choose the oc- 
cupation of a governess, the number who 
look beyond ^^ music and French and what 
belongs to an English education," is griev- 
ously small; form an onerous portion of the 
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duties pertaining to the directress of a girls' 
schooL 

These difficulties, however, are none of 
them invincible. A firm determination to 
yield nothing on these heads, unceasing 
watchftilness, and an imwearied application 
of every means by which this end may be 
prosecuted, must, if accompanied by a firm 
conviction of the reality and value of edu- 
cation, ultimately succeed. That these 
efforts demand great power of self-renun- 
ciation, and require the whole time, the 
whole mind, and entire freedom from that 
spirit which looks upon education as a source 
of emolument and upon pupils as so many 
representatives of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, cannot fail to be apparent. 

The educator's vocation stands next in 
importance to that of the ministers of God's 
Word; and the worldly spirit, the "living" 
seeking which has done so much to lower 
the character of our ordained clergy, and 
to depreciate the estimation which they 
ought to merit, exercises the same per- 
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mciou8 influence upon the whole race of 
educators. 

r It is true that ^^the workman is worthy 
of his hire;" but this should be a result, not 
a motive. We should live to educate, not 
educate to live. The vocation, in itself, is 
BO high and holy, so lofty and unworldlyj 
that its nature should excite in its followers 
a. true, and hearty, and single-minded devo-^ 
tion to its cause. 

The educator trains a child for heaven; 
leads an immortal soul to the threshold of 
eternity; points out the footsteps of God 
himself in the life, precepts, and example 
of Jesus Christ. Are such thoughts, such 
endeavours, such teaching to be bartered 
for money; to be looked upon as a sort of 
small coin change? 

A large number in a girls' school is gene* 
rally considered a disadvantage, and imder 
the usual arrangements pertaining to num- 
bers, this feeling is undoubtedly correct. 

The principles^ however, which should be 
carried out with five or ten ought equally. 
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and assuredly might, be carried out with 
fifty or a hundred. The advantages which 
accrue to a child from its contact with num- 
bers would be multiplied, and might in the 
hands of a judicious and watchful directress, 
be productive of much good. A larger 
scope of moral influence would exist, a more 
imperative necessity for its reality and inr 
tegrity, and at the same time a wider field 
for the exercise of all the teacher's energies. 

A carefully devised and watchfully exe- 
<5uted system would be necessary. Not one 
having mere external order, — ^mere time- 
keeping for its principle, — but one recogniz- 
ing moral influences in their highest sense 
and acting upon them in every bearing. 

If the position of a single child at home is 
one of danger to its character from its being 
the sole object of the love, care, and atten- 
tion of those interested in its existence ; if 
its little mind, under such circumstances, 
becomes occupied with its little self; if the 
want of daily and hourly comparison with 
other children nourishes its feelings of sel& 
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importance^ — ^if the absence of opportunity 
for self-denial renders this necessary exer- 
cise one of difficulty, — ^if its mental acquire* 
ments, not tested by those of others, seem 
in its own eyes and in those of its friends, 
great;-a position in every respect opposed 
to this will naturally produce opposite re- 
sults. 

An objection to numbers, and it is one 
In which much truth exists, must not be 
forgotten. Among numbers, some wiU pro- 
bably be found whose character would in- 
fluence to evil rather than to good; in other 
words, the black sheep in a large party will 
probably always exist. This is true ; and if 
life could be passed free from contact with 
evil, seclusion and separation from other 
children would assuredly be the wisest plan, 
in order to secure the young mind from 
injury. But whUe we are of this earth, 
earthy; while imperfection and sin are the 
lot of humanity; while strength is the result 
of effort and struggle, and weakness the 
effect of inaction; while the world with its 
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temptations and difficiilties must be encoun* 
tered^ it is clearly evident that it will be 
wiser to prepare for such difficulties, to 
teach a child to discern and choose between 
good and evil, to gain such strength by 
action, rather than supinely to depend upon 
an avoidance of evils, which time and the 
common circumstances of life must render 
fruitless, if not impossible. 

Were an educator to form her system and 
surange her plans upon the idea that she 
could exclude "the black sheep" from her 
flock, she would greatly err. Receiving 
children, as she must do, of every variety of 
disposition, and, what is still more trying, 
children who have been subjected to every 
kind of training or mistakes in training, and 
even directly bad training, she must admit 
the possibility of evil and prepare for its 
correction, whUe she would promote and 
cherish good. 

If she begin with the impression that all 
is evil ; if she show the child that she has 
no faith in its capabilities for good, the first 
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«tep towards hindrance of improvement has 
been made. But if, on the contrary, the 
teacher's mind is keenly alive to the higher 
tendencies of our nature; if her advice, 
Bye, even her censure, are hopeful of better 
things; if her own mind looks upward to 
improvement, not downward to the conti- 
nuance of evil, she will possess much power 
to reclaim. Nor must it be forgotten, that 
while among numbers, the failing ones may 
be more readily foimd, the power of num- 
bers, when directed as it can be to good, is 
great indeed. An ill-trained, badly-disposed 
girl, would soon find her influence limited; 
the check from public feeling, for such ia 
good moral atmosphere among numbers be- 
comes, must act upon her; and even if not 
convinced, if not led to better things, she 
ceases to be active against the power, the 
influence which surrounds her. 

The means — ^the details by which this 
predominant feeling is to be directed to good 
and kept in this direction, are all important* 

But means and details will not be found 
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unlesB the directiiig mind of the school be 
itself of the nature from which they wiU 
spontaneously emanate. The strictest truth; 
the evenest justice; the power of identifying 
herself with the feelings, pleasures, and little 
troubles of childhood, should form the prin-* 
cipal features, should, in fact, be the cha* 
racter of the teacher. 

The principle of her government must be 
love* Affection is as much the first in- 
stinctiye feeling of the child as is the won- 
derful development and new form of its 
existence in the young mother's heart when 
her first babe is pressed to her bosom. Na- 
ture clearly points to this source of power, 
and none who will wield it, will find them- 
selves disappointed in the results. 

As a general rule, love has not been made 
the principle of school discipline. The power 
of love has not been recognised. Fear, and 
the respect which it is supposed to engender, 
have been the first ideas of this, as of every 
other species of government. But despot* 
ism, in all its multiplied forms, is yielding 
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slowly but surely to the mission of love, and 
mercy, and peace, which God sent upon 
earth in the manifestation of His blessed 
Son; and the minor developments of the 
principle of mere power, — a principle so con- 
stantly degenerating into might versus right, 
must yield to the same influences. 

Love is the power by which children, and 
girls especially, not only can be managed 
and trained, but it is the sole power by 
which they can be well trained. To what 
purpose can we suppose the allwise Creator 
to have implanted such a depth of love, such 
unwearied patience, such unshaken endu- 
rance in a woman's, in a mother's heart, if 
love were not to be the guiding and directing 
power in the nurture and admonition of the 
child ? The educator takes the duties of a 
mother; stands for the time being in her 
place, and assists in accomplishing and per- 
fecting her natural mission* Should she 
not then be actuated by the same principle 
of love? be guided by motives as single- 
minded and pure ? 
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Because contrary systems have prevailed; 
because love as a governing spirit has not 
been sufficiently recognised, are we to con- 
tinue the old routine ? Success in the em- 
plojrment of a better one may not immedi- 
ately follow ; but we may be sure that if we 
take a right principle and work it out stea- 
dily and perseveringly, we cannot ultimately 
faiL It may require time; but success is as 
certain as that the principle is true. 

Children ought to be happy at schooL 
Childhood is the only period of Kfe really 
exempt from forethought, care, and sorrow ; 
and this ought to be viewed as one of the 
merciftd provisions of an allwise Creator 
for the production of that cheerfulness and 
buoyancy of spirit, which is at all times 
necessary for the preservation of health, and 
most especially so at a period of life when 
the busy work then imder nature's hands, — 
the growth, the development, the formation 
of the great vital parts and functions of the 
human frame, peremptorily demand that 
every influencing circumstance should be 



fa^ocmkbfe — due eror tiang at a& ngmioiB 
aaoxre ahocild be traded. Xoir die iH^pi- 
aeflft of dixldliood k pvcckdlr one of the 
mcist important inflnences wUkIi exist tat 
tbe mamtenaiioe of heahh: and the school 
io iriuch the happineas as wdlas the edoca- 
tioo of' the piqMk is not promoted, to whidi 
tbe children return with heary hearts, 
tearfial eyes, ar dogged sabnusskui, fidls in 
itd most important qualification. 

Cfaeerfidness and happiness are as neces- 
sary to the healthy dcTclopraent of the 
y oong mind, as the genial light and warmth 
of the son are to T^etation; and suaxssfid 
education is not possible without them: we 
say ^^ successful" advisedly, because instruc- 
tion may have been forced into the mind; 
the memory may have been tasked and word- 
knowledge imparted; but real instruction; 
— ^that desire for knowledge which sees Alp 
rise upon Alp and rejoices at the far spread 
field of enquiry and information, cannot 
exist 

In the cold atmosphere of customary 
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school discipline, instruction will be as the 
seed sown on the rock, and education still 
more so. Unless a child's mind can turn 
with trust, confidence, and affection to its 
teacher, moral influence, than which nothing 
so important exists in the whole range of 
education, entirely fails. And yet there are 
many who look upon happiness at school as 
incompatible with school training, and who 
think that a child who can see the last week 
of her holidays arrive without fretful lamen- 
tations, or a bold struggle for endurance, 
who can speak cheerfully and happily of her 
next half yearns work, is assuredly not un- 
der the degree of coercion and restraint 
which are the essentials of school training. 
Essential bugbears ! When is the constitu- 
tion of a child's mind to be more rationally 
understood ? when are God's laws respecting 
it to be more wisely considered and more 
humbly obeyed? 

It is constantly remarked that girls return 
from school out of health ; and the cause is 
attributed to their minds having been over- 

D 
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worked. Now who looks into this ? Who 
examines the truth of such a statement ? Is 
the acquirement of knowledge then, mere 
hard toil and labour? Has it never been 
sought as a pleasure? Has it never been 
laboured for among hardships, difficulties, 
and privations ? Has it never been cherished 
as one of the greatest boons that humanity 
could receive ? Have we not instance upon 
instance where it has been, struggled for, aye, 
and struggled for with the brightest success, 
under circumstances the most unfavourable, 
the most opposing? Can we then suppose 
that what girls learn at school can be so in- 
jurious to them ? Even admitting the toil 
which a certain amount of proficiency re- 
quires, we would again ask, what is there 
in the usual routine of a school girl's 
acquirements which can tend to overwork 
the brain? We shall be answered, that 
the evil exists. True, quite true. The 
evil does exist. The greater, therefore, 
the necessity for a correct estimation of its 
causes. 
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Now if the amount of knowledge acquired 
by girk at school is not suflScient to have 
overtasked the brain, and almost any exami- 
nation of almost any schoolgirl will prove 
this, other causes must be sought for and 
searched into. It is certain that healthful, 
rational, mental exercise, cannot harm the 
mind; on the contrary, it forms its best 
nourishment and support. But it is also 
certain that compulsory work to the un- 
willing mind does injure it; and that, cir- 
cumstances, which while the mind is cheerful 
and happy, influence to good, actually be- 
come poison to it imder any feeling of de- 
pression or dislike. 

Undue constraint ; unnecessary restrictions ; 
that starving of the affections which girls 
generally undergo at school; the mistrust, 
and doubt, and loss of faith in the integrity 
and truth of those placed around them, which 
unavoidably results from the system of sus- 
picion and defiance usually practised towards 
them, are alone sufficient to account for 
failing health and injured mental vigour. 

d2 
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Any warping of the mind in a direction 
contrary to nature's laws and opposed to 
truthful reality acts perniciously not only 
upon the mind but upon the whole system. 

Some thirty or forty years since, the pre- 
valence of one form of extreme views in 
religion produced a powerful effect upon 
many minds; and lunatic asylums were filled 
with the sad results of overstrained feelings 
and of a mistaken substitution of the word 
for the spirit. 

The present time which, in a similar man- 
ner, is following after similar extremes will 
assuredly, — for God's laws are immutable,— 
exhibit the same or parallel lamentable con- 
sequences. Shall we not then be warned; 
and shall we not more probably find the 
causes of the evils already mentioned in in- 
judicious training, rather than in healthful 
mental exercise, and the acquirement of real 
knowledge ? 

Most assuredly the fault lies in the train- 
ing to which girls are subjected; in the pur- 
poseless restraints, the mere drill discipline 
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which convert a school into a kind of pri- 
son, and the laws by which it is governed 
into heavy galling chains. 

Is it possible that young girls should have 
natures so predisposed to gross evil, that 
upon coming to school all trust, all confi- 
dence in them, all beKef in their integrity 
and good faith is to be withheld, and pre- 
paration for the prevention of the most 
serious faults, guards and checks, limita- 
tions and watchings of every possible kind 
are to be the only means available for 
keeping them correct in principle and in 
conduct ? 

Oh I for a better and higher faith in that 
nature which God has given, and which 
God will yet receive. Through all the dark 
clouds of ignorance and vice; of suffering 
and sorrow; of all those temptations, and 
strugglings and wrestlings which no human 
eye witnesses, the immortal spirit of man rises 
to vindicate its claims upon our cherishing 
care and love; and where shaU we better 
bestow this fostering care than upon the 
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tender, susceptible minds and affections of 
children? 

Let the educator look back to the earliest 
recollections of her childhood; let her re- 
member the happiness of being trusted; the 
earnest good faith she felt towards those 
who placed confidence in her; let her recal 
the high and holy feelings which beamed in 
heavenly brightness upon her soul, when the 
beauty of truth came home to her, as it 
were, in some little occurrence upon her 
daily path; let her realize once again the 
blessed time, when she looked up to her 
parents as to angels free from even the 
shadow of a fault, — when the possibility of 
doubt towards any one older than herself 
had not dawned upon her, and let her seek 
in these fair remembrances a clue wherewith 
to understand and to guide the tender minds 
of children; let her cultivate truth, trust, 
confidence, affection, and she will find that 
she wields a power far stronger than any 
amount of rules and discipline. She will 
see hearty cheerful concurrence with her 
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wishes take the place of submission in her 
presence, and of disobedience in her absence; 
she will witness happiness, health, and in- 
dustry; she will find affection growing 
round her in an ever increasing circle ; and 
she may look forward to a wide spread of 
those moral results to which she has given 
the impulse, with that happiest of aU con- 
victions that her life will not have been 
spent in vain. 

The old established plan of addressing 
children formally by their surnames, and 
every habit which induces distance of 
manner and reserve of mind towards the 
teacher should be avoided. Children should 
respect those under whose guidance they 
are placed; but respect must be a natural 
feeling due to what is really good and supe* 
rior in the teacher's mind, — not an outward 
form established by outward rules. Child- 
ren, for the most part, possess acute percep- 
tions of the difference between right and 
wrong, and are quick to detect any double- 
dealing or want of justice. 
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It is lamentable to reflect how, under the 
general systems prevailing in schools, such 
feelings become exercised to evil and not, as 
they might be, to good. Love not being 
the ruling power, confidence and trust sel- 
dom find a home within the walls of a 
school; the pupil subjected to rules and 
regulations, all manifesting an utter absence 

of faith in her integrity and truth, all 
foimded upon the heart-withering principle 
of distrust, learns herself to mistrust, and 
loses, to the great injury of her moral per- 
ceptions, that early faith, that childlike con- 
fidence in the truthfulness, sincerity, and 
reality of the better feelings of our nature 
which form the brightest privilege of our 
earthly existence*. 

The system of mistrust has so long pre- 



* The writer cannot refrain from speaking individually 
of the sorrow and disappointments she has experienced, in 
not being able to overcome the principle of mistrust in 
the minds of pupils previously subjected to the common 
training system of other schools. In some instances, by 
trust and confidence, she succeeded in awakening corre- 
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vailed in schools that it has become^ as it 
were, admitted and accepted as their chief 
moving principle, and children come to 
school full of suspicion as to the plans and 
arts which will be practised against them; 
and consequently armed to meet such treat- 
ment by counteracting plans and arts of 
their own. 

In such feelings, and they are of con- 
stant occurrence, some of the greatest diffi- 
culties exist with which the directing mind 
of a school has to contend. They can only 
be met by an opposing principle; suspicion 
must find sincerity; conceahnent, frankness. 
Every circumstance belonging to the school; 
everything relating to the children should 
be spoken of and managed openly; and if 
this be done with even-handed justice, al- 



sponding feelings; but by many, these efforts were evi- 
dently considered as another and rather novel form of 
artifice, by which some new plan of restriction and check 
would be carried out : in a word, they had lost their faith 
in truthfulness and int^rity, and their minds had become 
incapable of recognising the existence of these higher 
portions of human nature. 
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though some exceptions may exist among 
pupils previously subjected to injudicious 
training, the Principal may quite expect to 
find herself supported by the predominant 
feeling of her party. 

Every plan and habit likewise, which 
may produce a separation from the children 
should be avoided; for an hour's absence 
will soon be foimd to be an hour lost for 
that which should be the chief object of the 
teacher's efforts. In fact, education admits 
of no half measures. It demands the whole 
time, the whole mind, every effort, and 
every energy which can be brought to bear 
upon the subject; and unless these can be 
willingly and cheerfully given, education 
may exist in name, but it will be deficient 
in its most essential points. 



Chapter III. 
TRUTH AND REALITY IN RELIGION. 



Every one is capable of acting according to his conscience. 

Goethe. 

In bringmg a pupil under this moral dis- 
cipline, the first step, demanding the closest 
attention and most watchful care, is to ascer- 
tain what her habit of mind is with respect 
to truth. Slight deviations from it, little 
artifices and plans, are of common occur- 
rence among young pupils. They may be 
traced in most instances to nursery example 
and nursery habits, and to a deficiency in the 
exact testing of every assertion. The arti- 
ficial state of society also, in which the 
absence of truth is lost sight of by those 
accustomed to its want of reality, acts per- 
niciously on the young mind. 

The natural unwillingness in parents to 
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admit the possibiKty of such a grievous fault 
existing in their child becomes a source of 
its encouragement, a cause of its being prac- 
tised; and renders the task of correction 
more difficult to those whose mental vision 
is not obstructed by the instinctive feelings 
of natural affection. 

Want of truth does not merely consist in 
falsehood. This is by no means the most 
dangerous or the most incurable form of 
this many-faced fault. A direct falsehood 
is easily detected, and its sinfulness as easily 
made apparent. But pretence and assump- 
tion in their many forms; the misleading 
look; the disingenuous answer; the untrue 
action; the habit of slight deviations; of 
fexaggeration ; of deceiving by not telling 
the whole truth are much more injurious in 
their effects upon the moral character. Un- 
fortimately these are forms of falsehood of 
most conamon occurrence; in many instances 
they are received into society as current, 
coin ; and in endeavouring to uproot them 
in children it becomes needful to look far 
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and near, into the very depths of the sub- 
ject; to direct earnest attention to the 
causes as well as to the remedies. 

The child who misleads by withholding 
some portion of the truth, who exaggerates 
real facts, still retains the impression that it 
has spoken the truth ; and there is scarcely 
any portion of moral training requiring more 
unwearied attention, watchfulness, and firm- 
ness than the endeavour to make this species 
of self-deception manifest to the child itself, 
without which, its eradication is next to 
impossible. 

Such habits should be met by strict 
truthfulness, and by great care to avoid all 
doubtful appearances as regards truth; for 
minds with such tendencies are apt to sup- 
pose sinister motives. In almost all cases, 
except where a child is too young to be 
reasoned with, punishments for deviations 
from truth should be avoided. If the 
child's mind has not already received such 
an amount of bias to evil as is happily of 
rare occurrence, the simple question " Is this 
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right?'* will most generally be found sufficient 
to produce the desired impression; and then, 
if followed up by a reference to God's 
Omniscience, to His Mercy, His Blessings, 
to the Love and Example of our Saviour, 
few young children would be found to resist 
the influence. Let but a child see that the 
spirit in which such a fault is reprehended 
is one, not of anger but of grief; not of 
seeking to punish, but of regret for the 
offence given to the Most High; let it but 
hear gentle words and see serious looks, and 
the result, in most cases, would be tears of 
genuine sorrow and repentance, accompanied 
by an awakened or increased confidence in 
its teacher from which good would- surely 
flow*. 

In all cases of fault the same plan offers 



* The writer has met with repeated instances where a 
very few words of this nature, said simply hut earnestly to 
children who had deviated from the truth, produced, such a 
deep impression, and such bitterness of grief for the fault 
committed, that, instead of a reproach being necessary, she 
was obliged to comfort and uphold the little oppressed and 
repentiDg spirit. 
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the same advantages. Lead a child to exa- 
mine its own mind; to balance between 
right and wrong; to exercise justice between 
itself and others, and punishment, that sys- 
tem which only considers the physical, while 
it overlooks the intellectual, being; that 
clumsy substitute for moral influence, might 
be abolished almost in toto. 

It would seem superfluous to point out 
the results from^ a strict habit of truthful- 
ness being early impressed upon a child's 
mind; but suffering as we do in our daily 
intercourse with society from the deficiency 
of this holy principle, it may be well to 
speak of these results more in detail. We 
would refer principally to its influence 
in establishing genuine piety and a real 
religious feeling; for these great points 
once secured every thing else is sure to 
follow. 

There can be no faith without clear and 

decided truthfulness of mind. The very 

essence of faith is truth; and the mind 

devoid of this great principle, in which it 
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exists but feebly, or hafi been obscured and 
darkened by habits of a contrary tendency, 
is as incapable of a real and living faith as 
is the dull unpolished lump of lead to reflect 
the light of the sun. 

Much evil, with respect to this subject in 
children's minds, arises from the manner in 
which religious instruction is given. Doc- 
trinal points, far beyond a child's compre- 
hension, or even power of mental reception, 
are insisted upon too early. The assertion 
of its belief in them is required before that 
belief can possibly exist ; and thus a virtual 
departure from truth is induced upon a sub- 
ject respecting which its untarnished exist- 
ence in the mind is of vital importance. 

UntU a child is old enough to have some 
slight amount of reasoning power, some 
comprehension of cause and effect; until 
its sense of God's existence has been 
strengthened and enlarged by some amount 
of perception of that mighty impress of 
power by which we are surrounded; until 
its feelings have been excited to love and 
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reverence aad worship by a recognition of 
the mercy and benevolence, the fitness and 
adaptation to good so evident in the whole 
external world, religious teaching in its more 
general form and acceptation will fail to 
awaken a genuine feeling of religion. 

Gradual progress is necessary to attain 
real results in every species of knowledge 
imparted to a child's mind ; to place Euclid 
or Newton's Principia before a child unac- 
quainted with the elementary combination 
of numbers would be a manifest absurdity ; 
and yet, by a strange anomaly of principle, 
such a course is constantly pursued with 
regard to the subject which, first and fore- 
most, beyond all others, requires to be truth- 
fully real. Is it then to be wondered at, 
that the results of such a system become 
apparent in those inconsistencies of character 
and conduct with outward professions of 
religion which are so lamentably prevalent ? 

The perception of God's existence; the 
presence of a great Creator may be made 
evident to a child at an extremely young 

E 
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age. Our dependance upon God's bounty ; 
His gifts in all we enjoy ; His provision for 
the fly which feeds on the grain of sugar; 
for the bee which gathers honey, as well as 
for the wants of mankind, may be brought 
before a child's mind, as soon as it can 
understand what is said, and speak. 

His greater gifts to man, intelligence and 
speech might then be pointed out; and 
cu*cumstances showing God's thoughts to be 
beyond our thoughts, and His Will beyond 
our power of comprehension, might soon be 
taken advantage of to prepare the little 
mind for receiving and trusting in facts 
which it cannot entirely understand. For 
instance, blindness in another child might 
be pointed out; the darkness and deprivation 
explained ; and the mind might then easily 
be awakened to the perception of the bless- 
ing bestowed in the possession of sight, and 
thankftilness for it be inculcated. 

With the perception of God's existence 
clearly and truthfully established, the next 
step should be to speak of Jesus Christ; to 
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show God's infinite love in sending this 
blessed revelation of Himself as the Guide, 
the Example, and Saviour of mankind : and 
here again love to Christ and dependance 
upon Him would be most effectually secured 
by first awakening the mind to a perception 
of the Goodness, Holiness, Humility, Mercy, 
and Love which shine forth in His earthly 
existence. 

In the tender, susceptible, heart of a child, 
love for what is good and reverence for 
what is holy can easily be excited; and with 
these feelings directed to the one perfect 
example of all Goodness and Holiness, the 
next step, that of seeing its own imperfec- 
tions and need of a Saviour is easily made. 

The sense of God's omnipresence, of His 
recognition of every thought, word, and 
action, is most important among the early 
steps of a child's religious instruction; and 
it is one easily attained. Establish this as 
a real feeling — not as a mere catechetical 
answer, and much will have been done 
towards securing that trust, that dependance 

e2 
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upon, that submission to God's will, and 
that obedience to His laws, which His Holy 
Word points out and requires. 

Catechisms, and religious lessons learned 
by rote will never effect this. It must be 
taught individually, personally; it must be 
awakened at fitting opportunities ; and such 
opportunities can never be wanting. The 
selfish, unkind look or action; the little 
subterfuge and want of straightforward 
dealing; the ungenerous remark, may, if 
brought, as it were, before the benevolence, 
truth, and justice of God who has seen them, 
be made to strike upon l^e heart of the 
little offender and awaken a lively sense of 
the fault <5ommitted. With such treatment 
punishment would not be required or even 
compatible ; the consciousness of God's all- 
seeing eye being actually present would 
give an impulse to the sense of right and 
wrong which no other means can possibly 
impart. But, in order to meet a diild's 
mind in this manner, the sense of God's 
presence must exist as a strong and living 
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feeling in the teacher's mind, or otherwise 
opportunities will not be found, and expla- 
nations will leave no impression. 

What is it that divides Christians; that 
separates the one flock having the one Shep- 
herd; that builds up distinctions and badges 
with names ? How does the anomaly pass 
current that the followers and believers in 
that blessed Being whose mission was of 
Love, and Peace, and Goodwill to all man- 
kind, should stand as opponents, not as 
friends; fighting for rights; quarrelling for 
privileges; struggling here for an outward 
form, and there for an obsolete custom ; but 
forgetting the while in their eager pursuit of 
distinctions and differences, that He whom 
they profess to serve, whose name they 
bear, for whose honour all this quarrelling, 
and struggling, and fighting is avowedly 
made, was "meek and lowly;" peace-loving 
and peace-preaching; who "oppressed and 
afflicted, opened not His mouth;" who sought 
not His own, but commanded to " love your 
enemies, to bless them that curse you, to do 
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good to them that hate you, to fray for 
them which despitefuUy use you and perse- 
cute you." How long is this Christianity 
in words, and forgetfulness of it in action, to 
continue? Keligion must be better taught. 
It must enter the child^s mind simply, truth- 
fully, really; and then as years increase and 
principles become tried, it will be found 
possible, not only to do as you would be 
done by, but to think as you would be 
thought of. 

The humility of religion, that earnest of 
its truthfulness, can never exist while we 
begin to teach our children words before 
principles ; forms before, and in the place of, 
realities. Surely when nature so clearly 
points the way ; when the young mind looks 
up to its mother or teacher with dependance 
and faith ; when the beautiful simplicity of 
God's Word and God's Truth can be so 
easily made practical, within its comprehen- 
sion and grasp, what excuse can be brought 
for taking another path, for decking and 
obscuring with veils and coverings that 
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bright light by which the whole world is to 
be illumined? 

By such a progression carefully conducted 
and regulated according to circumstances, 
and to the child's disposition and character, 
all the doctrines of Christ's religion may 
become truthful realities at a comparatively 
early age. 

In all religious instruction the individual 
application of God's Word, as the test of a 
holy life, should be carefully attended to. 
The Bible in all its precepts is eminently 
practicaL Christ was himself a practical 
manifestation of the Deity; and it is assu- 
redly thus ordained in order that a check 
may be placed upon man's natural inclina- 
tion to serve God by words, and forms, and 
outward observances, rather than by the 
practical worship of a holy and unblemished 
life. 

What are the effects of the care which is 
usually taken to impress a child with the 
idea of the wickedness of human nature, and 
of its own lost condition as a sinner ? Let 
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any one who has watched children narrowly 
and truthfully say, whether aught results 
but words. Do we not indeed see these 
results in the belief-yielding, yet vicious- 
living mass of society ? Is this not a canker 
at the root of the fair tree of religion, 
checking its vigour, distorting its growth, 
and finally blighting it entirely? How is 
this to be remedied? Has preaching, has 
exhortation done it ? and can we reasonablv 
hope for other results, the system remaining 
unaltered ? 

No ! the system of religious teaching, of 
moral training must be altered. Distinct 
faults, individual failings must be pointed 
out. The child must be led to see clearly 
and truthfully that it errs in this or that. 
No barter must be made with appearances ; 
the conscience must be strictly invoked, and 
then help, guidance, aud encouragement 
given towards the eradication of the indivi- 
dual fault. One great point is to avoid 
generalities under which conscience goes 
quietly to sleep, and to get at minute details 
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of error; to accustom the child to "judge 
itself that it may not be judged." 

A clear and truthful sense of error, of 
particular faults in the place of a vague and 
undefined admission of general sinfulness, 
will bring the creature nearer to the Cre- 
ator ; will more siurely and effectually awa- 
ken a sense of dependance upon His saving 
love; an earnest, honest seeking for His 
promised salvation. 

The true sense of the weakness and frailty 
of human nature, not the mere word admis- 
sion of man's sinfulness, will result from this 
exact testing of individual error; and this 
once admitted as a real, an undoubted fact, 
the right influence upon the life and cha- 
racter must follow. 

The practice of taking very young chil- 
dren to church before they can comprehend, 
or have been taught to comprehend, the piur- 
pose intended to be fulfilled in frequenting 
God's House, is greatly to be deprecated. 
The little being, sent under the care of its 
nursemaid, has its attention, in the first 
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instance, excited by the preparation in dress; 
then, having reached the church, it is placed 
standing in a comer of the seat from whence 
it can see the whole congregation, and where 
it has no occupation but to stare about and 
amuse itself by so doing. Upon its return 
home it hears remarks upon this new bonnet 
or that smart shawl ; and thus, by the sim- 
plest combination of ideas, outward ap- 
pearances, outward forms, and going to 
Church, become connected in its mind. 

Too much also is usually expected from 
a child with regard to the amount of atten- 
tion it can give to serious thoughts and lan- 
guage. The trained and older mind will 
experience weariness when the beautiful 
services of our Church are read in a dull, 
uninteresting tone ; and every one will ac- 
knowledge the effect of that kind of ser- 
mon, which, failing to carry the mind with 
it, leaves it to occupy itself with other 
thoughts, or to yield to its more directly 
drowsy influence. 

Are we then to expect greater power of 
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attention and self-control from a child? 
No! rather let us avoid the danger of ex- 
citing a distaste for those services which are 
so beautiful, so touching, and so valuable, 
when rightly attended upon, by inducing 
early associations of constraint and weari- 
ness. When a child can read, and can un- 
derstand the object of an attendance in 
God's House, then, and then only, should 
such an attendance be commenced, and even 
then under no little degree of cautious 
restraint. 
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of the higher classes, differing but in their 
outward garb from the grosser evils of the 
lower ranks of society, might seem to con- 
tradict this assertion ; but the great source 
of moral regeneration — education, is as yet 
only partially understood, only imperfectly 
carried out, and too often fearfully per- 
verted. 

And yet, even in its present state, some 
good results. Wtat may not then be an- 
ticipated from the progress towards a better 
state of things, which undoubtedly is going 
on? It is only necessary to allude to Dr. 
Amcdd-s career, 'to the principles he de- 
veloped, and to what he effected. Such 
principles are happily gaining ground; and 
the time must come when, the gross moral 
evils which, by many, are still upheld as 
necessary accompaniments, aye, even as ne- 
cessary ingredients in a boy's education, will 
be scouted by the general voice of society ; 
when public schools shall no longer be cha- 
racterised by the amount of Latin and Greek 
imparted; the extent of flogging and fagging 
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practised; and by the loathsome vices by 
which the child is polluted long before man- 
hood is attained; but by those higher in- 
fluences which shall train the boy to good, 
and send him forth as a man to fulfil the 
duties of his position with a firm foundation 
of true religion and morality; with a strong 
sense of the noble end and aim of his earthly 
existence; and with his perceptions, not only 
awakened to, but fixed on, all that is good 
and holy, lofty and elevated in man's cha- 
racter. 

Poisons under due control may act bene- 
ficially upon the physical' frame, but moral 
poison can seldom be limited in its effects; 
and the heart and mind once tainted, purity 
and truth of feeling once injured, the de- 
structive results are, in most cases, sure and 
overwhehning. 

The child is father to the man. The child 
then must be trained to good, not exposed 
to evil, if good instead of evil should predo- 
minate in the man. 

May then truth and love become the 
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instruments by which the training of the 
young heart shall be conducted. May the 
sense of God's presence, of His guiding and 
directing hand, uphold the teachers of child- 
hood and youth in their arduous yet lofty 
vocation. May such means and such feel- 
ings become the law of all educators, from 
the highest to the lowest, the universal 
principle by which they shall act. 

Society would soon show forth the fiiiitB 
in that peace and harmony, that comprehen- 
sive charity, that love and good will to all 
men, of which angels have sung, but which 
man has not sought to obtain. 



Chafteb v. 
MENTAL TRAINING. 



The inward moulds die outward. 



Although the traming of the heart, and 
the influences and means by which this is to 
be accomplished necessarily occupy a place 
above that of the education of the intellect, 
in practice they neither must, nor indeed 
can, be separated. 

Take a mind at the lowest possible grade, 
the little outcast of the streets, abandoned 
by parents fipom whom even nature's human- 
izing instincts had disappeared, exposed to 
every influence for evil, and knowing none 
for good ; the first steps in order to reclaim, 
to humanize such a mind, would be to place 
it in a moral atmosphere, to cultivate and 
raise its intelligence, and to improve its 
physical condition. 
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The moral conditions of education must 
be fulfilled, if you would teach a child to 
look beyond this life to a future one; and 
thus far the training of the heart may be 
said to stand first and perhaps alone. But 
moral progress finds a strong ally in mental 
cultivation, and mental cultivation again a 
yet more powerful support and stimulus 
&om moral training, so that however much 
the one, in virtue of its higher aims, its 
loftier object, may require to be first con- 
sidered, and attention to it first awakened, 
in practice they must as closely coalesce, as 
if they possessed one and the same value. 

Of this imion of interests in these two 
powers, the very first principle upon which 
mental cultivation should be conducted, is at 
once an evidence. Whatever is taught, be 
it little or much, whatever the child's mind 
is capable of receiving, must be made real. 
Words must not be substituted for ideas, 
mere repetition by memory for thought. 
Truth must occupy the first place here, as 
much as in the training of the heart, or 
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occupied, but nothing learned. The widely 
spread practice of such plans, the worse than 
mere superficial results which are their con- 
scquence, call loudly for change; and as 
such change would render an occupation, 
now bearing the impress of duU, wearisome, 
and monotonous toil, one of the highest 
pleasure, of the most unfailing interest, and 
of almost unlimited usefulness, the motive to 
urging to this attempt cannot well be mis- 
understood. 
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The present social position of the child 
matters little with reference to those funda- 
mental principles of educational training to 
which it should be subjected. There is no 
position whatever in life which excludes or 
exonerates a woman &om the fulfilment of 
the lofty sphere of duties, which are at once 
the law and the privilege of her existence ; 
and no fulfilment of these duties wiU be 
possible, unless the child has been trained to 
industry, energy, and self-denial; unless she 
has been taught to apply the test of reality 
to her mental acquirements, and that of 
truth to her heart. 

So much has been written upon the me- 
chanism of education, and attention has 
been so much directed to new systems and 
plans, that it Is scarcely desirable to enter 
upon the subject of their respective merits. 

The present object in view is simply to 
point out what is practicable; and as this 
is a wide field admitting various methods 
of culture, — this culture again depending 
mainly upon the quality of mind both In 
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teacher and pofttly and ii|mhi die drciim- 
stances by whidi they are a nr r um ided, ex- 
perience wonU point to fiurther trials, not 
attempt to limit by present roles. 

The efficiency of any and erery system 
nrast depend upon the intelligence, mental 
energy, and industry of the teacher. If her 
mind is clearly and decidedly bent upon 
making her pupil urulerstand what she 
teaches, she will change and modify her 
plan, call up fresh resources, or fall back 
upon old ones, according to the capa- 
bilities, perceptions, dispositions, and habits 
of the child, until the end sought is 
gained. 

Much is said against the old systems of 
teaching, and great value is attached to 
the newer, and, in many respects, improved 
ones ; but if the teacher thinks to use these 
in the same spirit with which she dealt 
out the old ones; — if she confine her efforts 
to mere rules and words, instead of bringing 
her mind to bear upon the system she has 
adopted, and the means she employs, the 
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will soon find the one to be as powerless as 
the other was, in effecting real education. 

In the simplest commencement of teach- 
ing to read; — in pointing out the connexion 
of letters with sounds, so much difference 
will be found to exist in children's power to 
comprehend, that the teacher must, even at 
the very outset, look and think beyond her 
rules, must make it a matter of her own 
mind, and form her own plan, if she would 
expect success. Some children have quick 
perceptions of sound; others receive impres- 
sions more rapidly from what they see; and 
others again, and these demand the greatest 
amount of labour and patience in the 
teacher, appear either to want the percept- 
ive faculties, or to have had, in so slight a 
degree, the habit of using them, that they 
possess no power. Want of attention, — 
that ceaseless wandering of the mind, — that 
absence of any fixed thought, which is so 
often exhibited in children whose early 
mental training has been neglected, is a 
habit requiring a large amount of patience^ 
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perseyerance^ and inyentiye resource in the 
teacher. Systems and roles are of little 
use in combating these difficulties; the 
means must arise from the circumstances, 
and must be especially adapted to the 
habits, character, and temperament of the 
child In like manner, schools which up- 
hold one unvaried form of system, or plan, 
or discipline, must inevitably fall into 
serious errors with regard to individual 
pupils. 

The human mind is as varied in its fea- 
tures as the human frame; and inasmuch as 
the dress which fits one body is not expected 
to fit another, so, in due reason, should 
mental treatment be subservient to mental 
nature. 

The convenience of one fixed plan is 
great; the labour of adaptation excessive; 
but if education is to be a definite reality; 
if it is ever to be valued as it merits, toil 
must not be considered. 

The plan of giving marks as a sort of 
gauge by which the amount of work and 
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the industry employed in its execution may 
be tested^ is an instance of system, not in 
itself bad, but liable to many objections 
when pursued without the most careful re- 
ference to the mental and moral tempera- 
ment of the pupiL For instance, the child 
whose memory is facile and retentive will 
experience no difficulty, while another, not 
possessing this gift, may labour diligently 
and yet apparently fail; — apparently, be- 
cause it may be received almost as a general 
rule, that the mind possessing quick me- 
mory seizes upon words and neglects ideas; 
while the one to whom the words are a diffi- 
culty would be found to understand her 
subject, and to meet an examination as to 
the amount of real information acquired, 
better than the other. This alone will be 
sufficient to show that a system of marks is 
one requiring great judgment, and which, if 
conducted without careful and truthful at- 
tention to real acquirement, must tend to 
strengthen the usual vanity and self-conceit 
of a superficial mind, while it deprives the 
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really more industrious and thinking child 
of the encouragement it deserves. 

The subject of prizes is one of still greater 
diflSculty. As with the use of marks, the 
tracing out causes and the judging effects 
are matters of such diflSculty, demanding eo 
much nice discrimination, and such csrefvl 
balancing between contradictory circum- 
stances, that when applied in girls' schools, 
where the connexion between teacher and 
pupil is frequently of but short duration, it 
is questionable whether more good does not 
result from withholding an attempt of such 
diflSculty, than from fully carrying out the 
principle of rewards, connected as it must 
be with punishments. 

If the Principal of the school has placed 
herself in the position, with regard to her 
pupils, which she ought to occupy, a well- 
timed expression of approbation or the re- 
verse will be found much more eflScient 
than any system of marks or prizes as a 
stimulus to exertion; and it will possess 
this especial advantage of being applicable 
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at the moment most likely to influence the 
child. 

The amount learned, when the mind is 
unwilling and compulsion has to be used, 
is small and ill-retained; real progress in 
mental acquirement is only to be made by a 
willing spirit; and nothing is more conclu- 
sive as to the advantages arising from the 
establishment of a good moral atmosphere 
around children, than the effect resulting 
from it upon all their habits. To a well- 
regulated, truthful mind, industry is a real 
pleasure; and the pursuits to be carried on 
at school are followed with an energy and 
decision quite foreign to the general tone 
of mind among school girls, whose principal 
object appears to be to mislead their teachers 
and to avoid learning as much as possible. 

The diflSculty of forming good and effi- 
cient systems of instruction in a school 
where the period of the pupil's stay is as 
varied as their ages, is more easily imagined 
than met. Sy many, school is supposed to 
possess a sort of ma^c power, and children 
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whose education at home has been for years 
neglected, and who have been suffered to 
acquire the most destructive habits of list- 
less indolence, are, when sent to school, ex- 
pected to become at once altered beings, and 
to gain in two or three years, or even much 
less, what could only be accomplished by 
steady industry and good habits in double 
or treble that time. Even in more favour- 
able cases, too much, in proportion to the 
time allowed, is generally expected. 

The set phrases of *^a finishing school," 
and ^^ completed education," are a^. familiar 
to many as they are unsatisfactory and dis- 
couraging to the true labourer in the cause. 
The child who leaves home with the idea 
that her education is to be finished at school, 
has in all probability received no high idea 
of its wortL She looks upon it as a dull 
routine, a sort of mental treadmill, which 
has to be endured, and by which a certain 
amount of time is to be disposed of, until 
tfie period par excellence in a girl's life 
arrives, that delightful eighteen, when edu- 
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cation is to be exchanged for pleasure^ and 
tedious books to be superseded by dress and 
balls. Such feelings are of constant occur- 
rence in the experience of an educator, and 
it need scarcely be suggested that they not 
only greatly interfere with, and often de- 
stroy, the interest attending the commu- 
nication of knowledge, but render its ac- 
quirement positively impossible. 

The old proverb of leading the horse to 
the water has a wide range of applicatioiu 
It is as impossible to feed the mind by 
deputy as it is the body. This is a point 
which parents ought seriously to consider. 
The Principal of a school collects an amount 
of power for education around her, which 
may not exist at the pupil's home. Her 
whole time is devoted to it, and the oppor- 
tunities and means for its acquirement are 
multiplied. But the child who has previ- 
ously witnessed no real interest in educa- 
tion; who has the habit of considering books 
as portions of necessary furniture, to be 
looked at, not used; who has been told that 
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Bhe will be taught^ not that she must learn, 
is precisely one to pass her time at school to 
no purpose, and to frustrate, by her indiffer- 
ence to mental acquirement, every effort of 
the teacher. 

Much disappointment to parents would 
be spared, and injustice to the educator 
avoided, were this point clearly understood. 
The child must be desirous to learn; her 
will must accompany the teacher in her 
efforts, otherwise success is impossible. 



Chapter VL 

LANGUAGES. 



The Hghest force in the universe is Mind^ 



We now come to the question of what 
should be taught; and in planning the 
course of education to be pursued by a girl, 
a distinct understanding should exist be- 
tween the Parents and the Teacher as to 
the objects in view; whether these are to 
be the acquirement of modem languages 
and of the accomplishments which please in 
society, or whether the child's mind is to be 
especially directed to more solid sources of 
information, the field of which is so exten- 
sive that the question of time is scarcely a 
rational one; a whole life being insufficient 
for the pursuit of such knowledge. 

Under the most favourable circimistances, 
when a child is placed young under regular 
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tuition^ and where no interruptions are 
given to its steady continuance, education 
will be found to consist in placing the tools, 
by which the mine of knowledge is to be 
worked, into the pupil's hands ; in teaching 
her how to use them, and in giving her 
habits of industry, energy, and inquiry. It 
is especially important to the child that 
this point should be understood ; that there 
should be no mistaking means for results; 
but that education should clearly be seen to 
have no limit, being in point of fact, only 
that direction of the mind in which it is 
desirous to seek and open to receive know- 
ledge. It should be a progress through life 
itself, — and is so indeed, — for time and 
experience modify and change every mind. 

The acquirement of foreign languages, 
which must occupy considerable time, is 
useless, unless a love of reading and desire 
for farther knowledge accompanies it. They 
are indeed only one class of tools, — one 
source by which knowledge may be gained ; 
and when considered, as they often are by 
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school girls, as in and per se knowledge, they 
become nothing but a list of words, and 
their acquirement a barren act of memory, 
bearing no fruit. When, however, they are 
pursued with right views, they indeed form 
a valuable portion of education, and open a 
wide field for the attainment of information. 
The study of foreign languages by Eng- 
lish girls would be greatly assisted were 
some knowledge of Latin considered a^ 
essential preliminary step. The wide difiu- 
sion of the Koman power, and the influence 
which its language exercised, point clearly 
enough to the why and wherefore of this 
assertion. A complete knowledge of our 
own language can scarcely be attained with- 
out it; while its grammar forms the best 
foundation for those general principles which 
are applicable to all languages, and without 
which the study of any particular grammar 
becomes a list of dry rules, — a mere piece 
of memory work, the usefulness of which 
is extremely limited. Considering the 
acquirement of the Latin language only 
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with reference to its yalue in giying a Am- 
damental knowledge of Engliwh, the reasons 
for making it form a principal feature in a 
girPs education would lack neither strength 
nor importance* The derivation of so large 
a portion of our language being direct from 
the Latin^ it must be evident that a good 
choice of words both in speaking and writ- 
ing would be greatly assisted by a know- 
ledge of their radical meanings; and in like 
manner the enjoyment of any high class of 
reading must be enhanced by a clearer 
insight into the language used. Every 
reference also to science, — and a girl's, 
education, her sources of information 
must indeed be limited if, in these days of 
scientific progress and of its practical appli- 
cation, all bearing upon such subjects should 
be excluded from her mind, — ^requires some 
knowledge of Latin as explanatory of terms 
and technicalities. 

The common objection to Latin, that its 
literature is full of impurities, and unfit to 
be placed under a female eye, has no real 
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foundation. The object in giving a girl 
some knowledge of Latin is for the sake of 
the language itself, not so much for the 
study of its literature; and the choice of 
Excerpta and Expurgata editions is amply 
sufficient for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. It would be well indeed if this 
objection were not held in reservation for 
girls alone. Purity of mind must be as 
essential to man as to woman, and therefore 
books containing matter unfit for the eyes 
of the child of one sex, are equally unfit for 
the eyes of the other. If such books do 
exist, and if they are used in our public 
schools, it may truly be asked what justi-r 
fication can be found for such a voluntary 
pollution of that natural purity of mind and 
ignorance of evil which exists as much in 
boysaaingirk? 

To the value of some knowledge of Latin 
every Mother who takes an interest in her 
children's education, every Teacher earnest 
in forwarding the real progress of her pu- 
pils, will bear witness. No woman with a 
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coltiyated mind ever did otherwise than 
rejoice that this source of information had, 
in her childhood, been made a part of her 
education; while many have deeply re^ 
gretted its exclusion, and sought at the 
cost of that far greater kbour- which in 
riper years accompanies the effort to learn, 
to remedy the deficiency. 

Were the study of the philosophy of lan- 
guage in some measure to accompany the 
acquirement of languages, facility would be 
given to it, and an interesting source of 
inquiry and information closely connected 
with it be brought before the pupil's mind. 
But with this, as with many other valuable 
objects of mental cultivation, the narrow 
limit of time generally assigned to a girl's 
education would materiaUy interfere, and 
choice must be circumscribed by necessity, 
not guided by what is really valuable or 
desirable. 

An important point with regard to the 
acquirement of foreign languages, is that 
they should be taught by natives. The 
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dilution of the spirit of the language^ and 
the degeneration of its pronunciation, in 
passing from one English teacher to another, 
is quite curious in its effects; at the same 
time entirely destructive of the language; 
for wrong habits once taught are most diffi- 
cult to eradicate, and often form an insur- 
mountable barrier to improvement, under 
more favourable circimistances, and even to 
all interest in it. It must not either be 
forgotten that a language is not learned 
unless facility in reading, writing, and speak- 
ing it be gained, and that this is not the 
general result, the experience of numbers 
will readily bear witness. The ever recur- 
ring test of reality should be applied, and 
neither teacher nor pupil ought to be satis- 
fied unless it be fully responded to. 

" The usual branches of an English edu- 
cation," as the phrase goes, consist of Writing 
and Arithmetic, the Use of the Globes, Geo- 
graphy, History, and Grammar; and were 
these alone taught really and efficiently, a 
girl would leave school with a valuable 
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amount of mental cnltiyation ; but generally 
speaking they are not thus taught. In no 
portion of education is the mere memory, 
verbal system, so much employed as in 
these, and anything more fallacious than this 
system does not exist. 

Arithmetic, as usually taught to girls, 
consists of tables and the first simple rules 
unaccompanied by explanation. They are 
taught to add, to subtract, to multiply; 
the mechanical method, with its carried and 
borrowed figures, is established by repetition 
and memory; but what knowledge of the 
relative value of numbers, of the rationale 
of these mechanical methods is given*? 



* The writer has met with many instances where chil. 
dren, in no way lacking mental power, remained stationary 
at the first simple rules, unable to overcome the confusion 
of ideas resulting from the want of a due explanation of the 
why and wherefore. Such, indeed, might with truth say — 
'* Multiplication is a vexation, 

Division is twice as bad ; 

The Rule of Three doth puzzle me, 

And Fractions drive me mad/' 
And yet, in almost every such instance, the difllculties 
vanished before simple, real explanation. 
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When intelligently taught, arithmetic 
presents much attraction to a child's mind, 
and becomes easily intelligible to it; but 
the old routine method which, in spite of 
many efforts for the establishment of a 
better, is still most extensively prevalent, 
renders it as unattractive as it is dry and 
useless. By this routine, all that is inter- 
esting in the study of numbers is excluded 
from a girFs education. Fractions and De- 
cimals, the Square and Cube Koots, so 
simple in themselves, and so necessary in 
any explanation of nimierical combinations, 
are looked upon as mysteries beyond the 
reach of female intellect, and useless when 
revealed; while anything approaching to 
mathematical reasoning is excluded as care- 
fully, as if mental degeneration, instead of 
mental improvement, would be the result. 

The old standing argument that such or 
any kind of higher knowledge is useless in a 
woman's sphere of duties and existence is 
one of the fallacies which education has to 
overthrow, and which, when real education 
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shall be more generally recognised, and 
shall work well, will assuredly be viewed 
much in the same light as prohibitory duties 
and protected interests will appear to the 
next generation ; — as a blunder, the length 
of whose existence is one of the most curious 
features in the progress of human civili- 
zation. 

There can exist no possible reason why 
knowledge of any kind which can imjirove 
and elevate the human mind should not be 
communicated to women as well as to men. 
The higher branches of arithmetical calcular 
tion and mathematics may not, at first sight, 
present any great evidence of usefulness to 
a woman; but the study of these sciences 
demands, in an especial manner, thought, 
reflection, and the ex^cise of the higher 
mental faculties ; and that strengthening of 
the mind which is the result of such exer- 
cise must prove a lasting benefit, should 
the circumstances of after life preclude even 
a reference to the knowledge previously 
gained. Besides, who can limit the employ- 
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ment of knowledge imparted to a woman ? 
Is she not by birth and destiny an educator? 
Will not her children depend upon her for 
all the most valuable and important impres- 
sions their minds are to receive ? And even 
if their immediate education is not to de- 
volve upon her, will not her capability of 
forming a correct judgment as to the direc- 
tion and progress of that education, be of the 
greatest importance as regards a successful 
issue ? There is assuredly no source of in- 
formation^ no means for acquiring know^ 
iedge^ no acquaintance with truths of any 
nature whatever, which can be useless to 
man or woman. And, therefore, instead of 
limiting a woman's mental acquirements 
because her sphere of duties is domestic, 
it is precisely because of these home duties, 
that the necessity for an enlarged cultivar- 
tion of her mind exists. The characters of 
children are principally influenced by the 
Mother ; and if her early training and men- 
tal cultivation have been neglected or con- 
fined within narrow limits, must not the 
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results be apparent in the absence of that 
necessary mental and moral culture in her 
children, which her position as Mother re- 
quires her to be capable of bestowing? 

The same views and principles apply with 
equal force, and from the same cause, to 
every other source of information forming a 
part of a girl's education. Geography and 
the Use of Globes are sources of knowledge 
so extensive and so replete with interest, 
that it may well create surprise to see the 
old system of committing a certain amount 
of words and names to memory, and of me- 
chanically working through a set of pro- 
blems, rendered utterly dull and uninter- 
esting, because unconnected with any refer- 
ence to practical utility, stiU maintaining its 
position among by far the larger number of 
educators. 

There is indeed scarcely any subject so 
rich in matter, so teeming with interest, as 
Geography in the full acceptation of the 
word. It means, or should mean, becoming 
acquainted with the formation of our beau- 
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tiful earthy with its varied productions, its 
adaptation to the well being, comfort, and 
happiness of the beings with which it is 
peopled : it should give a knowledge of the 
different races of mankind, their relation to 
each other, their progress in civilisation, the 
general features of their lives and habits. 
It should teach the physical laws by which 
the changes from day to night, from summer 
to winter, from heat to cold are effected, 
and those by which the fertility and pro- 
ductiveness of the earth are maintained. It 
should tell of the ocean current and the 
prevailing wind, and show how the know- 
ledge which God permits to be sought, is 
followed by the blessings His bounty had 
always designed to give. 

Such teaching would interest as well as 
instruct; and it would necessarily enlarge 
the mind ; not only in its range of actual 
truths and facts, but would elevate it in 
contemplation of, and in its feelings towards, 
that great Power, that merciful and benefi- 
cent Being, whose creations are so full of 
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beauty^ and liarmony, and perfect adaptation 
to the wantS5 necessities^ and happy exist- 
ence of all His creatures. 

Of what value compared with this^ is the 
dull half page of names and isolated facts 
which, by repetition, are impressed upon 
the memory, and which, in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred, forms the only teach- 
ing in Geography which a girl receives? 
Were it even to remain fixed in the mind, it 
is scarcely worth the labour bestowed upon 
it; but it does not remain in remembrance, 
as no mere verbal acquirement ever does or 
can, and therefore the whole is a mere 
passing away, a loss of time. 

But the one gives the Teacher little trou- 
ble; the other requires knowledge, patience, 
Clergy, and labour. Should this be ? And 
is it surprising that while such systems hold, 
education is not justly estimated ? 

Let education be what it professes to be; 
let it be real and true ; let all make-believe 
and pretence, all purposeless passing away 
of time be put away from it as things 
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whereof we axe ashamed, and the due ap- 
preciation of education will follow; and with 
it that estimation of educators as a class, 
which the high importance of their duties 
renders just, but which must naturally be 
withheld while the standard of education is 
so generally low. To effect this, nothing is 
wanted but that educators should be really, 
truly, and efficiently such ; and to be such 
is in their own power to accomplish. 



Celapter VII. 



HISTORY. 



If we are asked, what constitutes the greatest differ- 
ence between one man and another, considered either as 
intellectual or as moral beings, we cannot hesitate to 
answer — ^The^ culture and discipline of the mind. — Aber- 
ckombie's Culture and Discipline of the Mindf p. 1. 



Remarks of the same nature apply to the 
common methods of teaching History to 
school girls. Dates — ^isolated facts; mere 
memory-work ; mnemonical chronologies, in 
which the pupil has the double task of learn- 
ing some meaningless symbol or verse by 
which the date is to be remembered, when 
the date itself, if the simple act of remem- 
bering it be an acquaintance with history, 
would surely be sufficient. Poetical chrono- 
logies I alas for poor Poetry. Such jumbles 
of sense and soimd; such pitiable doggrel 
rhyming to accomplish, what? a mere me- 
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chanical memory of dates and facts. Can 
any one call this History; and does any one 
retain this mere word knowledge? More* 
over, would it be worth having even if it 
could be retained? Let the girl leaving 
school, her education finished, speak for her- 
self. She can tell you where every English 
reign commenced and ended ; she has pos- 
sibly attained to the same knowledge of 
the royal succession in France; she can 
repeat the names of the Roman emperors 
without misplacing them, and she will not 
make any serious mistake about the divi- 
sions among the Greeks, the rise of the 
Macedonian power, and its fall before that 
of the Bomans. But ask her about the 
general progress of civilization; refer to 
the causes which have produced the great 
changes among dynasties and powers; speak 
of History as a picture of man in his gradual 
advancement from the mere fighting, mur- 
dering animal of olden times, to the intel- 
ligence and intellectual cultivation of the 
present day; ask her whether she has 
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thought of the difference in the glory per- 
tsdning to an Alexander and a Julins Csesar, 
or to such men as Penn, Jenner^ Watts, 
and Ck)oke, with his magnificent apjdication 
of the powers of Gralvanism. She will 
probably look at you with astonishment, and 
tell you that her lessons contained nothing 
of the kind* True — she had learned lessons; 
she had not learned to think or reflect; 'and 
yet we talk of education! 

All the blame, however, must not be 
given to schools for such deficiencies. The 
fault is, that they talk of doing, and 
assert that they do more than it is possible 
for them to accomplish; and the conse- 
quences are seen in imperfect, inefficient 
results. Tears of study are necessary to 
gain a real solid knowledge of history; what 
then can a girl learn, or a governess teach, 
when this, and every other source of infor- 
mation, and every possible accomplishment, 
are to be pressed within the limits of two or 
three years; frequently much less? Let 
the truth be spoken. Let that be honestly 
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proposed and carried out, which alone is 
possible to carry out. For the object in 
question, let valuable portions of history be 
read and commented upon; let the love of 
reading be encouraged and facilitated; let 
inquiry and thought be promoted, and all 
that school can do will be done. The in- 
dustrious, inquiring gu-1 wiU go on to per- 
feet these habits, as the earnest, self-disci- 
plining woman; knowledge will continue 
to be sought; mental strength to be built 
up ; and the results will be that fitness and 
adaptation to the duties of life which make 
woman a ^^ministering angel upon earth." 
A simple statement of the idea which finds 
general reception with regard to female 
education, must surely be sufficient to de- 
monstrate its fallacy. A girl's education 
ceases at seventeen or eighteen years of age; 
that is, in about ten or twelve years of 
childhood she is expected to gain all that is 
necessary for her to use during the forty, or 
perhaps fifty years, of probable after life; 
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duriDg forty or fifty years of redly often 
heavy and difiicult duties. 

Can those who propound and talk of such 
an idea, and give it the name of education, 
really think that they understand what they 
propose? It is the old story of the readi- 
ness of mankind to believe in excessive and 
unreal pretensions. Even literature and 
knowledge are assailed and injured by it. 
Macauley, in one of his admirable Essays, 
speaking of the quackery and puffing em- 
ployed in the sale of books, says, "There 
are few who have sufficient confidence in 
their own powers, and sufficient elevation 
of mind, to wait with secure and contemp- 
tuous patience, while they see dunce after 
dunce pressing before them. Those who 
wiU not stoop to the baseness of the modern 
fashion are too often discouraged. Those 
who stoop to it are always degraded." It is 
sad to say that we must not hope, during 
"the present fashion," to see education and 
educators free from the same taint, and the 
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same di£Scalties; but we may call upon 
educators to resist these difficulties^ — to root 
out this taint; and as the barren morass, 
which not only refuses food to man, but 
casts forth poisonous and destructive va- 
pours, yields to the power of cultivation 
and knowledge, and becomes changed into 
smiling and fruitful fields, so must redly true 
education raise the sphere and tendencies of 
the mind above those habits and practices 
which impede its progress. 

But to proceed with our subject. With- 
out the remotest idea of making women 
philosophers; without admitting, although 
we by no means deny, the possibility of 
opening the vast field of science to the in- 
quiry and the research of the female mind, 
there are numerous points so intimately 
connected with the general sphere of wo- 
man's duties, respecting which, some know- 
ledge of the laws of nature, some acquaint- 
ance with the facts of science, some power 
of connecting cause and effect, are so im- 
portant for the effective fulfilment of these 
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duties^ diat it is impossible to deny the 
advantage of making such sources of infor- 
mation a part of woman's education, how- 
ever much custom and established views 
may render such instruction a matter of 
difficulty. A knowledge of the fimdamental 
physical laws, upon which our health and 
existence depend, is essential to every one ; 
but most especially so to the mother, upon 
whose power of judiciously directing the 
early care of her child, the condition of its 
health in after years, and even of its life, is 
involved. 

Medical men are cognisant of the immense 
sacrifice of life during infancy and early 
childhood, which results from the general 
absence of such knowledge in mothers. 
They see and lament the mischief done by 
ignorant nurses and servants, presumptuous 
because ignorant, and in whom the mother 
confides because she has herself no know- 
ledge wherewith to act firmly and direct 
them. Medical men see many a case of the 
heart's sorest sorrow, which they feel, in all 
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human probability, might have been averted 
by a little of that judgment which results 
from real knowledge. But they lament in 
silence; the causes are hydra-headed, and 
they trust to time and the gradual develop- 
ment of intelligence for their eradication. 

An acquaintance with the fundamental 
truths of physical science, and with the na- 
tural laws by which God governs His vast 
creation, would give this necessary knowledge. 
Nor would the attempt thus to enlarge the 
field of a girPs education be foimd difficult 
or laborious. The philosophy of the beauti- 
fully and harmoniously organized creation 
of which we form a part, — of the familiar 
things and daily circumstances of our earthly 
e;d8tence, teems with interest of the highest 
order. The informed and inquiring mind, 
for knowledge is necessary to awaken per- 
ception and inquiry, finds subject-matter for 
research, for information, for enjoyment in 
every direction. Knowledge is replete with 
power; the power of usefulness and of the 
right employment of the faculties bestowed 

h2 
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upon us; the power of submission and de- 
votion; — ^for the study of God^s laws must 
raise the mind to the contemplation of Him 
who made them; — it is replete with the per- 
ception of that harmonious perfection and 
that beautiful adaptation of their nature to 
the wants and well-being of creation, which 
must elevate the grovelling spirit of this 
earth to those high imaginings of the glo- 
rious future which the consideration of the 
Almighty in his Power, his Works, and his 
Word, necessarily produces. 

The value of such direction of thought, 
of such sources of information to the young 
mind, is i^caIculable ; and education will 
make but little progress in efficiency, re- 
ality, and usefulness, until such sources of 
information, such means of knowledge be- 
come integral parts of it. 

Much has been said about the amount of 
time in a girl's education usually given to 
external accomplishments; and many a de- 
preciating remark is thrown out against 
accomplishments in general; whether justly 
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or not depends upon the value they possess. 
That time is given to their pursuit is only 
a proof that, with them, the necessity for 
real progress is admitted. The acquirement 
of them is open to criticism; they must be 
reaL 

But in those branches of education which 
are not so palpable to eye and ear, a kind 
of double dealing ensues. They are pur- 
sued inefficiently as to time and purpose, 
and the end obtained, and even proposed, is 
simply that of being able to say, " such and 
such lessons were given me at schooL'* That 
what can be taught at school must neces- 
sarily be but a part, and not a whole; a 
beginning, and not a completion. Is self- 
evident. 

If, during the period allotted to a girl's 
education, she has, for instance, gained a 
useable knowledge of several modern lan- 
guages, it will have been quite impossible 
for her, at the same time, to have gained 
much insight into the literature of these 
languages. In the same manner, she may 
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have acquired a certam knowledge of his- 
torical facts, — of cotemporary events; in 
short, an outline of history; but there could 
not have been sufficient time for a regular 
and full course of historical reading. 

If, however, the means have not been 
mistaken for the end; if school has not 
been looked upon as a sort of mill from 
which education is turned out "finished;" — 
both parent and child will have reason to 
be satisfied with what it can accomplish*'^ 
The use which should be made of these 
means, these tools for farther acquirement, 
must continue throughout after-life; and 
then education will prove its title to its 
name; a leading the mind forwards. 

There can be no more pitiable object than 
the girl who upon leaving school thinks 
herself at once transformed into the finished 
woman; talking of what she has learned, 
but seeking no rational occupation; think- 
ing, or rather acting as if she thought, that 
idleness and frivolity were henceforth to be 
the privileges of her existence. Would 
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that the emptiness, the deteriorating in- 
fluences of these eageriy sought privileges 
were more fully recognized, — that the bless- 
ings of industrious rational occupation were 
more entirely imderstood I 

All God's commandments are mercies; 
and none more so than that decree by which 
labour was appointed to be the lot of man ; 
the condition of his healthful moral, mental, 
and physical existence. Even the idle and 
frivolous unconsciously fulfil it by making 
a business, a toil of pleasure. But those 
who, either of themselves recognize it, or 
whose circumstances compel them to adopt 
it, must feel that the gift of labour is one 
of the highest privileges of humanity, the 
richest source of happiness*. 

There is no class of society, no position 



* It is recognized by the cliild at the earliest stage of 
rational existence : employment is its pleasure, activity its 
delight. Who has not seen the happiness of a child per- 
mitted to accompany an older person in any little house- 
hold occupation, or entrusted with any little task bearing 
the impress of real work ? 
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in life to which this condition for happiness 
does not belong, or in which it may not be 
exercised. The real duties of the high 
placed and wealthy in society are as onerous 
as those of the poor. That these are not so 
compulsory or ineyitable, is the rock upon 
which so many who sail with the ftdl tide 
of prosperity, wreck. Active, energetic, 
unselfish fulfilment of duties, is the labour 
prepared for all alike; and is equally for all 
the condition of moral, mental, and physical 
health. Could this simple truth, this clear 
fact, be established in every mind; be taught 
in childhood, and be practised with ever in- 
creasing vigour throughout life, how many 
of the evils of society would be mitigated, — 
how many disappear, and how much those 
sorrows and sufferings become lessened, 
which are their inevitable and necessary 
consequence. 

Let then habits of active occupation, of 
useful employment, of real acquirement, 
form the groundwork upon which a girl's 
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education shall be raised. Let of such con- 
sist the principle and discipline of schools^ 
for they especially can command, can or- 
ganize such habits, and society would soon 
recognize the fact, and rejoice in its salutary 
influences. 



Chapter VIII. 



ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 



The practice of what we do know, is the way to more 
knowledge. A Spanish proverh says, * Knowledge takes 
no room/ 



The question as to the necessity of accom- 
plishments as part of a girPs education^ has 
been^ like many such questions^ almost set 
at rest by their general and still increasing 
adoption. The refinements of life gain more 
and more value with the progress of civiliza- 
tion; the love of the beautiful increases; 
and those pursuits which spread a charm 
aroimd the home circle, which beautify and 
enliven the sameness of daily life, cease to 
be felt as frivolous. They cease indeed to 
be so; for, rightly pursued, they become 
sources of home happiness, adding strength 
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to those ties and habits which cast sunshine 
upon the path of life. The only condition 
of their pursuit is the same with every other 
occupation and employment of the mind. 
They must be made real; they must be 
cultivated with that truthftd, healthy ear- 
nestness for success which ennobles the com- 
monest pursuit and tests the value of the 
highest. With such a feeling, the mere love 
of exhibition in society ceases, and with this, 
the only valid objection to accomplishments, 
falls away. 

The love of music has so established itself 
as one of the almost necessary pleasures of 
life, and its cultivation is becoming so truly 
general, that any remark in encouragement 
of its pursuit is needless. The science of 
music, however, still requires to be advo- 
cated. The fingers are trained and exer- 
cised, but the head is forgotten as having 
any share in the pursuit; and yet this head- 
work part of it is most interesting, calling 
forth a high amount of intellect, and requir- 
ing a degree of reasoning power, a tracing 
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out of cause and effect full of real enjoyment 
to the intelligent mind. 

For the cultivation of the eye, as well as 
of the finger, much more may be said. 
Drawing has not yet reached the point of 
being considered a necessary pleasure, and 
its value as part of a child's education is 
comparatively forgotten. As music^ when 
well at command, forms one of the greatest 
charms with which a woman may invest her 
home, — so drawing possesses, not only a 
charm, but much real usefulness. The power 
of representing objects, of recalling scenery, 
of realizing a description, and of giving life 
to an explanation, abounds with utility ; and 
the mother who assists in the education of 
her children, the wife, who enters practically 
into the pursuits of her husband will find a 
value in her pencil, which at an earlier 
period of her life she would scarcely have 
anticipated. 

The practice of drawing, the capability of 
representing objects, is accompanied by a 
great increase of perceptive power. Nothing 
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is more common than to hear beginners 
remark^ that they cannot see this or that ; 
and it is quite true^ that imtil the eye^ the 
perceptive power, has had training and exer- 
cise, it really does not see. To the educated 
eye, the town and the country, the meadow 
and the mountain, every varying tint of light 
and shade, of mist and sunshine, teem with 
beauty; and the ready perception of such 
beauty can add, imder the simplest circum- 
stances, a thousandfold enjoyment of life. 

Compare to the artist who looks with 
delight upon some simple group of trees 
which the early morning light has clothed 
with loveliness, the uneducated clown who 
has no perception beyond the shade they 
yield against the noonday heat; compare 
the feelings of their minds, and, in this 
single circumstance, the privileges, the en- 
joyments, resulting from the cidtivation and 
embellishment of the mental powers will be 
manifest. Nor is it necessary to take ex- 
treme cases in order to illustrate this asser- 
tion. Every day life, every grade of society 
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is full of such proofs. The unthinking, 
unseeing, unoccupied, because uncultivated 
mind, exists everywhere. 

A reference to the necessity of reality in 
acquiring the power to use a pencil, is ne- 
cessary, from the very general reception of 
the idea that to copy a drawing is to draw. 
This is by no means the case. The school- 
girl who takes home a set of copies from her 
master's drawings, however well executed, 
has made but a very slight step towards real 
drawing. Let her take her book and pencil, 
and endeavour to draw her own house, or 
the neighbouring church, or a favourite 
group of trees from her window, and she 
will at once find this assertion to be true. 
Copying is just one of those easy idle sub- 
stitutes for reality which pass current with 
the superficial teachers through whom real 
education falls into disrepute. As an ad- 
junct for practice, for gaining facility in the 
use of the instrument employed, it is valu- 
able; but solely in this secondary degree. 
To draw is to have the power of represent- 
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ing real objects, and this is everywhere 
attainable. A chair, a table, a basket or a 
large jar, a pile of books, an open door, or a 
window with its draperies of curtains will 
all afford subjects for real drawing, and con- 
sequent real improvement. 

A mmor reason for urging the cultivation 
of drawing as a home resource is, that the 
eye is more easily susceptible to teaching 
and training than the ear. A defective ear 
in music is scarcely ever remedied ; and with- 
out a correct one, taste, feeling, and expres- 
sion have no existence. But the eye admits 
of easier cultivation, and when well directed, 
even if possessing no direct artistical talent, 
will attain considerable power of discrimi- 
nation, and consequent enjoyment. 

Dancing also must not be forgotten. It 
maintains and deserves its position among 
the fine arts, and is essentially a development 
of the beautifuL 

Nor are graceful and pleasing movements 
alone valuable because of their beauty. 
They may, in a great measure, be looked 
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upon as indications of the spirit within, for 
it is the mind of the pupil which seconds 
the dancing-master's teaching and practice. 
Any one who will watch the different re- 
sults exhibited by a number of pupils, all 
learning the same movements, and taught 
by the same rules, will see that miiid is the 
primary cause. The cheerful, happy tem- 
pered child will be buoyant and light in her 
movements; the truthful and natural, easy 
and unconstrained; the indolent, heavy and 
slow; the energetic, firm and sure; the 
proud, stiff and erect; the mind tainted 
with affectation and want of reality, will 
exhibit these defects in a multitude of 
writhings and wrigglings which, although 
intended to be graceful, fail, for they want 
the very essence of grace, which is nature 
and reality. The sullen, bad temper may 
be discovered in the round opposing shoul- 
ders, which set all guidance at defiance. In 
short, Lavater might have formed his sys- 
tem as much from the general movements 
of the person as from the countenance. 
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The whole frame must^ indeed, necessarily 
be an index of the mind, for it is guided by 
the mind. And herein consists the Mas- 
ter's art: to guide these varying minds; 
to awaken in each a consciousness of 
beauty; to lead to effort and self-control; 
to seize upon the morale of his power. 

The use of dancing in developing the 
flexibility of the limbs, in exercising the 
muscles, in expanding the chest, will be 
more fully entered into under the head of 
Physical Training. 

Among and over all the varieties of tem- 
per and character and talent which must 
necessarily be brought together in a school, 
the beautifying veil of good manners is to 
be formed and thrown. This is a real 
result necessary to be obtained, for good 
manners are as essential to the moral mind 

at 

as clothing is to the body. But in what 
do good manners consist? As far as re- 
gards their development at school, the most 
general idea appears to be, that they are 
something external, to be appKed when 
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necessary; which necessity is to exist when 
introduction into society commences. 

To hear good manners spoken of as a 
thing to be taught like the steps in a quar 
drille^ or the conventional manner of hold- 
ing the pocket-handkerchief or bouquet, 
imavoidably calls to mind the little two- 
pence a-week dame's school, where one half- 
penny extra was charged for " them, "as 
learns manners." 

Do the requests that "you will be at- 
tentive to her manner of entering a room," 
&c, "I wish her to have self-possession 
and confidence,*' differ in nature? An 
outside is to be applied ; and the principle, 
the reality, the feelings, from which it 
should arise, — all that elevates good man- 
ners to the dignity of moral virtue, is 
never considered^ 

Must then the love of pretence and 
shows; the mere external decking of im- 
mortal life ; the covering up of sore places 
with fair plasters, instead of applying the 
means for cure, always and ever prevail? 
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Are we never to comprehend that God 
does see through the depth and breadth of 
all things,— does weigh every motive, and 
consider every impulse? Is the worth of 
reality never to enter our minds, and teach 
us that sincerity in all things, and nothing 
but sincerity, can be acceptable before the 
God of Truth ? 

The importance of good manners from 
principle and in reality, is entirely re- 
cognized by every true and earnest edu- 
cator; and the value they attach to the 
early development of them, far exceeds that 
of the Mother who looks with anxiety to 
the effect of her daughter's first appearance 
in society. They consider them as one 
development of God's beautiful laws of 
Mercy, Charity, and Good Will. They 
.• require them to spring from the principle 
of doing as jou would be done by; from 
kindness of heart, and from that regard to 
the feelings and wishes of others which 
prompts a ready and happy self-denial. 
They consider home as their natural sphere, 

i2 
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and require their daily and hourly exercise 
in the privacy of domestic life. They 
would make them a natural and constant 
habit of the mind^ not an artificial polish 
applied for external decoration. If to these 
habits be added cultivation of the intellect; 
if the mind be stored with real knowledge ; 
if the principle of conscience be awakened 
and exercised, bringing forth a correct and 
just judgment, can there be any doubt that 
the manners resulting from such training 
would be immeasurably superior to the 
closest attention to external appearance 
and mere conventional forms, which at the 
best produce nothing but a doll-like arti- 
ficial being, whose widest range of ideas 
is under the control of her dress-maker ? 

Good manners, really and truly so, would 
be invariably secured, were the right prin- 
ciples from which they arise, inculcated. 
These are truth, benevolence, and reality. 
All assumption, all pretence, every varying 
look and form of affectation, have a directly 
contrary tendency, and are essentially vul- 
gar. 



Chaptee IX. 



WORK AND DRESS. 



Every earthly blessing is to be preserved only by 
vigorous exertion. Health, knowledge, power, and wealt|i, 
must generally be earned by an incessant course of self- 
denial, or they can seldom be permanently enjoyed; and 
indolence is, perhaps next to actual sin, the greatest of all 
enemies to human happiness. — Miss Sinclair. 



Fbom external manners and accomplish- 
ments^ those fair refinements of life, it may 
be well now to turn to that portion of a 
girl's education which, as far as utility goes, 
has for many years fallen into disrepute. 
We would speak of work ; of old fashioned, 
plain work; of those mysteries of sewing 
and hemming, of stitching and feUing, words, 
which among our fair young friends of the 
present day appear likely to become an ex- 
tinct phraseology, belonging to onr grand- 
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mcfdaetB dmea, or to flome &r off ic^bn of 
aiitiquiij . 

It k noi mrpnai^ dot after a period, 
what female eihication ra made to eooei^ 
jfrndfoHj in dnrt maiiiig aoiid stoddi^ 
mending; wben stitdies were co u n te d, aand 
time Tabled aoooidii^ to their number, thmt 
intdiect and inteDigenoe dioold aaeert their 
fsdne and importance, and that in 80 doii^ 
the mere mindlgw oocnpation of the fingers 
flboold be cast, peifai^ a stqp too hr, into 
the background. 

Needle-work has its definite sphere: its 
osefiihiees and necesoty; and it raooains to 
be seen whether mind may not elevate 
work, rather than work lower the mind. 
The great mistake has been in taking up 
the question of finger employment and 
mental cultivation at the opposite extremes. 
In a woman's life, domestic and sedentary 
as, to a great extent, it must be, there is 
ample room for both, and, moreover, there 
is ample necessity for both. Neatness and 
order, care and good management in a 
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family^ are unattainable without an intelli- 
gent eye and finger for work; and these 
eyes and fingers must have been taught in 
childhood and trained with every additional 
year; must have seen and felt the value of 
such neatness^ order and good management, 
in order to possess them. The results from 
a neglect of such traimBg and habits axe 
much more serious than, at a casual glance, 
could be imagined. 

The girl who, at fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, comes to school not having been 
taught the use of her needle, incapable, 
because imaccustomed to sew on a string or 
replace a button, brings the accompanying 
and inevitable habits of disregard to neat- 
ness and order, of slovenliness and dirt. 
The fix)ck is worn torn, — the piece of lace 
or collar dirty, — the stockings in holes be- 
cause the ready use of the needle has not 
been gained, — the love of neatness and pro- 
priety of appearance not promoted. 

Could a woman's path in life be always 
secure from any personal contact with the 
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minor details of her household and ward- 
robe, the power to direct well, would still 
be necessary ; — and this cannot exist with- 
out some practical knowledge of the details. 
But no woman^s path in life, not even when 
placed among the few for whom wealth and 
position have made it smooth and easy and 
free from daily cares, is ever secure from 
reverse or trial ; and as these are felt with 
greater or less severity in exact proportion 
to the amount and kind of training the mind 
has previously received, so would common 
prudence point out the importance of pos- 
sessing habits tending to lighten worldly 
triab, and to lessen their difficulties. A 
woman whose hands have been trained to 
usefulness, to order and to neatness, and 
whose head can direct those hands with 
intelligence and good sense, is provided with 
a shelter against such storms, a moral break- 
water, by which their violence is lessened. 

Children are, in general, fond of work; — 
fond of accomplishing something real ; they, 
therefore, only require to be directed with a 
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proper sense of reality and usefulness. A 
girl should be early taught to be inde- 
pendent of help in dressing; this may be 
gained^ if her clothes are made simply, as 
early as five or six years old; she should be 
accustomed to mend her^own clothes neatly, 
to make some portion of them, and she 
should always see a value attached to the 
neat appearance and whole state of her 
dress. Shoidd circimistances, however, not 
permit this, the cutting out and making 
clothes for the poor is a resource always at 
hand, and which has the recommendation of 
utility imder various forms. The one great 
object to be kept in view is the attainment 
of an habitual love of employment. Acti- 
vity of mind and body is the great secret 
and source of their mutual healtL 

The habit of industry and of finding con- 
stant employment has a wide range of in- 
fluence, and is of infinite value to the direct 
cultivation of the mind. It assists and often 
produces that love of reading, which is so 
necessary for the acquirement of general 
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knowledge. It excites a love of inqniry, 
an activity of mind which leads the child 
rapidly onwards^ and makes the difficulties 
and troubles of study^ a pleasure. It pro- 
duces economy of time^ efficiency of pur- 
pose^ and awakens and employs the energies 
to which sleep is death. It brightens life's 
aspect under every varying circumstance ; it 
banishes the very thought of difficulties, for 
there exist none to the wiU strong in pur- 
pose and in habits of active industry; it 
gives a fresh tone to existence, and adds 
time to the span of life. 

What a contrast does the listless desc^wori 
existence of the idle child present ! How 
wretched in comparison is the weary lose- 
time waiting upon circumstances, which, 
when ruling instead of being ruled, are 
always galling; the sleepy uninterested 
mind ; the fretfulness and discontent which 
are the portion of indolence. 

Goethe says most truly, " It is better to 
be employed about a trifle, than to think 
half an hour too trifling to be employed." 
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And again, ^^ He who passes his time in 
idleness may be compared to a spendthrift 
who consumes his capital without consider- 
ing that in so doing both interest and prin- 
cipal disappear." Give your pupil the habit 
of constant occupation; of accounting to her- 
self for the tLse of every hour as it passes ; 
teach her to seek employment as a pleasure, 
and to turn from the weariness of idleness 
with utter disgust and contempt ; teach her 
to pick up the scraps of time, to turn every 
moment to some purpose, and you will have 
secured her a long and a happy, life. 

The value which at the present day is 
attached to education has, in some few in- 
stances, led to a pressure upon the mental 
powers ; but the cry of danger once raised, 
has not only been responded to, but has 
actually produced evils of equal, if not of 
greater magnitude, than those sought to be 
avoided. The contrary extreme has been 
resorted to, the system of letting the body 
grow and develop itself, and of letting the 
poor mind alone, to grow indeed, but in 
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sabservience to the body, has been carried 
oat till nursery babies with the stature of 
women have been the result, and habits of 
indolence and mere bodily indulgence es- 
tablished, which no after-training could 
remove. 

Many of the physical evils, — the want of 
vigour, the inaction of system, the langour 
and hysterical affections which are so pre- 
valent among the delicate young women of 
the present day, may be traced to a want of 
well trained mental power and well exer- 
cised self-control, and to an absence of 
fixed habits of employment. Real culti- 
vation of the intellect,— earnest exercise of 
the moral powers, — the enlargement of the 
mind by the acquirement of knowledge and 
the strengthening of its capabilities for ef- 
fort, for firmness, for endurance of inevit- 
able evils, and for energy in combating such 
as may be overcome, are the ends which 
Education has to attain ; weakness, if met 
by indulgence, will not only remain weak- 
ness but become infirmity. The power of 
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the mind over the body is immense. Let 
that power be called forth; let it be trained 
and exercised^ and vigour both of mind and 
body will be the result. There is a homely, 
nnpolished saying, that ^^ it is better to wear 
out than to rust out," — ^but it tells a plain 
truth, rust consumes faster than use. Bet- 
ter, a million times better, to work hard, 
even to the shortening of existence, than to 
sleep and eat away this precious gift of lifey 
giving no other cognizance of its possession. 
By work or industry, of whatever kind it 
may be, we give a practical acknowledg- 
ment of the value of life, of its high in- 
tentions, of its manifold duties. Earnest, 
active industry, is a living hymn of praise, 
a never-failing source of happiness; it is 
obedience, for it is God's great law for 
mortal existence. 

Is not "life" the embodiment of that 
beautiful Parable of the Talents ? The life, 
— the talent, — which brought not a return, 
was condemned, while the one which had 
worked effectively was rewarded. 




PHYSICAL TBADTCyG. 



Let it Bot be wi diot feaawicdge of tids descxxptian 
IB ssperftcHMU to tiie mprufeiiiiiJiiiT rouier^ for aoiJktj 
gfPMtu wadertim WmL of ?HiflKTing iuficted By cimg* las- 
eefC9>le of Rso^sl, Int left in qpfiBtw* in iwiiiryfff of 
the ftewmSmg ^nonBce of our afw& strvctarev and of tike 
ni/Amm &i tie SSexat pvtBof OeanKSTStOK tocadk 
od^r, Md to cxtenMl odjeets. — Comb's Pijiiilijj 
I9ir;i r^vnl l» HemUi ami Edmemtiamr p. 12. 



We now tnm to the considenitioii of the 
phyncal tnuning necessary to children and 



yoath^ — a subject whidh, as regaids schools, 
calls for espedal attention, for it has as yet 
found no abiding place among systems of 
education; its necessary and natural con- 
nexion with the moral and mental condition 
of the pupil having been very generally 
overlooked. The influence of physical 
causes upon mental organization is as yet 
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far from being sufficiently estimated even 
by the general medical practitioner, who 
has not, indeed, in his casual visit sufficient 
opportunity to become acquainted with the 
daily and hourly habits of his patient, and 
to detect the less perceptible sources of mis- 
chief; while its power over the susceptible 
minds of children too often escapes the 
attention of the educator altogether. 

But wMe in guiding and directing moral 
and mental training we would carefiilly 
regard this influence, and weigh its effects 
upon individual organizations; while we 
would trace out the causes affecting the 
physical condition of the child, we would 
earnestly point to the necessity of making 
mind the guidmg principle, of teaching it 
to control and govern the body. So much 
misery, so much suffering and sorrow, is 
occasioned by the absence of judicious 
training in this respect; there is in the 
present day such a disposition to indulge 
and relax the body, to weaken and enervate 
the mind, that a knowledge of the laws by 
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which the health both of mind and body is 
maintained^ becomes more than ever neces- 
sary. 

The Principal of a girl's school who has 
paid attention to the conditions for health, 
and the means of maintaining and preserv- 
ing it, stands much in the same position as 
the medical man who is expected to redeem 
and cure evils which the simplest attention 
to God's laws would have avoided. Chil- 
dren come to her whose habits clearly prove 
that the systems to which they have been 
subjected have been totally at variance with 
reason and reality, and she can but lament 
her limited power to tt/wfo,— counteraction 
being never so effectual as prevention. 

The principal physical evils from which 
young girls are found to suffer, are scrofrda, 
spinal curvatures, and a tendency to con- 
sumption. Hereditary causes are but too 
often beyond our reach, although there is 
no doubt that by care and constant watch- 
ing they may be greatly modified, and in 
flpaie. cases even counteracted; the tracing 
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them, therefore, is very essential for the 
formation of efficient plans for relief, and 
possibly for cure. 

The fact that children are modified repe- 
titions of their parents ; that some principal 
feature, whether mental or physical, may 
be traced through many successive gene- 
rations, is indisputable. When then we 
see a feeble delicate Mother, for it is the 
Mother's physical frame which is especially 
transmitted to her children, we are justified 
in presupposing that with them tendencies 
to disease will exist ; and more particularly 
that feebleness of frame, that want of sta-^ 
mina, which yields to slight unfavourable 
circumstances. 

With regard to this point. Dr. Combe 
says, " In thus insisting on the necessity of 
greater attention to the law of hereditary 
predisposition, I do not mean that the actual 
disease which afflicted the parent will cer- 
tainly reappear in every one of the off- 
spring; but only that the children of such 
parents will be much more liable to its 

K 
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invasion than those belonging to a healthier 
stocky and consequently will require unusual 
care and good management to protect them 
against it. One of the chief advantages^ 
indeed, of being aware of the nature and 
extent of the influence, is the power which 
it gives us of diminishing its operation by a 
system of treatment calculated to strengthen 
the weaker points of the constitution. Thus, 
if a child inherits a very scrofulous habit 
from both its parents, and is brought up 
under the same circumstances which induced 
or kept up the disease in them, there is 
next to a certainty that it will fall a victim 
to some form or other of scrofulous affec- 
tion, or will escape only after a long and 
severe struggle. But if timely precaution 
is exercised, and the child is transferred for 
a few years to a drier and warmer climate, 
put on a proper regimen, and kept much in 
the open air, it may altogether escape the 
disease, and even enjoy permanently a 
higher degree of good health than either of 
its parents ever experienced." 
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What then should be the system pur- 
sued at girls' schools in order to counteract 
these fearful evils, in order to promote the 
health and physical well-being of those, who 
in their turns may become Mothers, again 
to transmit health or disease to their off- 
spring ? 

The principles by which health is main- 
tained are easy and few. Good air; nourish- 
ing and simple diet; regular and early 
hours; ample ablution; clothing*, in which 
the person has freedom for movement and 
growth; exercise in the open air, accom- 
panied in childhood by the noisy shout, the 
merry laugh, and frolicking gambols, which 
are natural to that age; and plenty of rational. 



* The most advantageous kind of clothing in this re- 
spect is that which combines warmth with elasticity. For 
this purpose, the elastic Merino under-dresses will be 
found extremely conducive to the maintenance of health in 
young girls; they give that necessary covering of the whole 
person which the constitution of women so especially re- 
quires , equalizing the temperature of the skin and assisting 
the warmth of the extremities. The mistaken prejudice 
against this kind of clothing for girls, although lessened, is 
yet far from being exploded. 

k2 
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real employment, both for mind and body; 
— for idleness and absence of occupation are 
moral miasmata, as productive of disease as 
any physical cause can be. 

A cheerful tone of mind would be the 
necessary result of such a system, and this 
alone is a means of health. 

A good house and a good situation as to 
air, soil, drainage, &c., are then the first 
indispensable points to be secured* The 
aspect of the rooms principally occupied by 
the children, especially the school-room, is 
important; — ^that of the latter should be 
either south or east, or, which would be 
better still, both. It is quite easy to shut 
out an undue glare of sunshine during the 
summer, but the value of its direct influ- 
ence as a source of health, — the cheerful, 
happy aspect of a south room, compared to 
the dull, comfortless appearance of one fac* 
ing the north, should be carefully kept in 
view. Children, like plants, require sun- 
shine, and like plants they become bleached 
and languid when subjected to the restraints 
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which are so constantly imposed upon young 
girls for the sake of a fine complexion. 

The results of this "complexion" system, 
if, it were possible to limit them to the 
aspect and condition of the surface skin 
alone, would not be very important; it 
would remain a question, whether the 
cream-coloured, dead-white appearance, from 
which every tinge of blood was banished, 
possessed more beauty than " the rosy 
bloom of glowing health," which poets love 
to describe. 

But the results are not thus limited. 
The light of the sun, its brightness and 
warmth, are absolutely and unconditionally 
necessary to the healthy state of the blood ; 
and any diminution in vigour, any vitiation 
in quality, of this main source of life and 
health, must inevitably affect the general 
health. One of the principal indications of 
a scroftdous habit in a child is found in the 
bloodless, waxen appearance of the skin; 
and such children, therefore, instead of 
being kept in the shade, cloaked up to the 
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throat and veiled^ lest anything so vul^i" as 
being tanned should happen to them^ should, 
on the contrary, be as much as possible 
exposed to the direct influence of the sun. 
A light bonnet might be worn in summer 
to protect the head, but beyond that there 
should be no cloaking up to impede the 
health-giving influences of the sun's rays. 
With scrofulous systems, the difficulty is to 
secure these effects. They do not possess 
sufficient vigour to receive them; and it will 
be found that children with scrofulous habits 
of constitution resist the influence of the 
sun, and do not tan under iany common 
degree of exposure. 

Schools, where rules of discipline have 
been substituted for the natural movements, 
and feelings, and expressions of childhood, 
are like iron cages, in which the pent spirit 
struggles for freedom, and in which it either 
pines and fades, or contracts habits and 
tendencies totally at variance with nature'^ 
laws and intentions. 

There is much convenience in forbidding 
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quick movements^ running up and down 
stairs, laughter^ and even such an amount 
of tone in speaking as^ with numbers^ may 
constitute noise. The torn frock^ the dis- 
arranged hair^ which may result from the 
merry, perhaps rough game of play, by 
which the strength and vigour of the phy- 
sical frame Tiave been called into play, may 
be avoided, and the lese majestas of stiff 
decorum not occur ; but the animated look, 
the heightened colour, the active impulse 
to the lungs and general system, the merry 
laugh, and the happy enjoyment of such 
liberty, will be entirely lost, — and worse 
than lost ; for nature vindicates her rights, 
and when denied what she requires, ceases 
to nourish and maintain the gift of health 
she originally bestowed. 

The idea of the formal hour's walk, per- 
formed daily as a part of school discipline, 
being exercise^ appears almost too ridiculous 
to discuss, were it not for the lamentable 
results of its existence. 

The injudicious choice of situation for a 
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girls' gchool may compel this weary substi- 
tute for healthy exercise ; but in such cases 
care must be taken to vary the direction of 
the walk,, to excite some pleasurable motive 
for it; in short, to relieve it of the weary 
depressing monotony which is its strongest 
feature. But the necessity of such pallia- 
tives should on every account be avoided. 
First, let favourable conditions be secured, 
and there wiU be no difficulty in using 
them. A large and private garden is abso- 
lutely essential for a girls' schooL There 
should be every possible inducement and 
facility for being in the ppen air, for cheer- 
ful, healthy exercise, for play, laughter, and 
noise. It must be borne in mind that the 
Principal of a girls' school has not only to 
provide hcalthftd influences for the healthy, 
but health-restoring ones for the feeble and 
delicate, who, in the present state of general 
physical female education, will always bear 
a large proportion to her numbers; that 
she has to combat the long standing evils 
of injurious nursery training, and often to 
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place herself in opposition to the habits 
most valued and cherished at home. Her 
resources and her plans^ therefore, must be 
of a nature to secure success and to com- 
mand conviction. 

The advantages of a good garden, where 
children are congregated, are extremely 
numerous, and bear upon the whole moral, 
mental, and physical training of the child. 

Besides the many active and therefore 
beneficial games which require the space of 
a garden, and among them we would reckon 
every variety of game with balls, — ^the com- 
mon and circular swings, and the climbing- 
rope, are great attractions to children, and 
act admirably upon the frame, by inducing 
active movement of the arms, and conse- 
quent expansion of the chest. But a very 
favourite and valuable resource afforded by 
a garden is that of giving each child an 
interest in it by apportioning different little 
plots and beds among them. 

The writer has seen much good result 
from this arrangement, and has felt the 
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highest satisfaction at witnessing the moral 
tone exhibited in the mutual assistance and 
kindness^ the self-denial and real politeness 
which a limited number of the neoessary 
garden-tools elicited. 

Where, without such an employment for 
the play-hours, the pocket-money would 
have been spent upon more direct selfish 
indulgence, and the petition for leave to 
buy barley-sugar and other sweets would 
have been frequent, every sixpence was 
bestowed upon the little treasured garden, 
and seeds were bought and plants selected 
with a delight and a degree of taste which 
was most pleasing to witness. The daily 
care also; the removal of every weed; the 
carefully raked surface; the bountiful supply 
of water during the hot and dry summer 
evenings; the interest in every bud as it 
approached expansion; the choice flower 
picked for the glass on the writer's table; 
the well-arranged bouquet, if any of the 
party had an invitation into society, — were 
all moral results full of deep import; unfelt. 
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It is true, by the chUdren themselves, ex- 
cept in the happiness of which, child-like, 
they questioned not the cause, but working 
silently and beneficially upon their charac- 
ters. 

A most powerful and efficient resource 
for health for which a garden yields good 
opportunity is an early walk in the fresh 
pure morning air. When the general ha* 
bits of the school have reference to health, 
and the children are sent to bed early, 
the pleasure of rising early is easily esta- 
blished. It would be well if the Principal 
were herself to give the example of such 
habits. 

The fatigue, which the anxiety and utter 
absence of rest belonging to her occupation 
engenders, is truly a great temptation to 
indulge in a little extra sleep ; but if she 
will be wise enough to follow nature's laws 
and to take her rest early she will soon find 
herself not only capable of rising early but 
she will inevitably recognize its beneficial 
influence upon her health. 
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Next to air and exercise without the walls 
of the house, care should be taken to act 
upon the same principle within it. 

The yentilation even of large and lofty 
rooms is not a matter of certainty, and when 
any number of persons are congr^ated an 
entire change of the air breathed is necessary 
several times daring the day. At certain 
periods, every two or three honrs is a fair 
interval, a break should be made from em- 
ployment; if it be summer the children 
should be sent for a brisk run, a ^^ follow 
my leader" scamper round the garden, and, 
during the ten minutes necessary for this, 
the doors and windows of the school-room 
should be thrown open so as to admit a 
current or currents of air passing briskly 
through it. It should in all cases be re- 
membered that no ventilation takes place 
except a current of air be created ; a room, 
for instance, may be large and lofty, but if 
the windows are solely on one side of it, and 
if no opposite door or window can be occa- 
sionally kept open, the room, if slept in. 
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or fully inhabited^ will remain incorrigibly 
close. 

During winter, when the run in the garden 
is not so feasible*, a change of room should 
take place, and the renewal of the air in the 
school-room be effected by open doors and 
windows, the fire at that season greatly 
assisting the change of atmosphere by the 
current of heated air passing up the chimney. 

Dr. Combe says, "the third form in which 
the lungs are often deprived of the pro- 
portion of oxygen necessary to aerate the 
quantity of blood passing through them is 
that of breathing an impure or vitiated air. 
If from any external cause the crowding 
together of many people, the burning of 
many lamps, or the want of ventilation, the 



* A bright, dry, frosty day should always be taken 
advantage of for a run in the open air. With sufficient 
warm clothing no harm can result. A game at snow-balla 
ifi an excellent stimulant to the circulation, and will send 
the children back into the school room with laughing eyes 
and rosy cheeks, and with such thorough warmth of the 
whole person as is an effectual preventiTe against colds 
and chilblains. 
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air be rendered so impure that the twenty 
inches* required for each inspiration contain 
only three instead of four cubic inches of 
oxygen, and if the place of the absent quan- 
tity be supplied by one cubic inch of car- 
bonic acid, it is obvious that the blood 
subjected to its action will be even more 
imperfectly oxygenated than if only fifteen 
inches of pure air were admitted to the 
lungs. The presence of the additional inch 
of carbonic acid will add to the evil arising 
from the want of the oxygen by acting to 
that extent as a direct poison, and hence the 
bad health and ultimately fatal results which 
have been so often produced by the con- 
tinued breathing of a vitiated air, especially 
when the vitiation is considerable in degree. 
And yet how very much is this important 
truth practically held in contempt, not only 
in the want of ventilation of our churches^^ 
hospitals, theatres, ball-rooms, and public 



* Estimating an ordinary inspiration in a healthy well- 
formed young woman to be twenty cubic inches of air. — 
Dr. Combe's Physiology ^ p. 252. 
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assemblied^ but even in our private dwell- 
ings ! There is scarcely a day passes in 
which a well-employed medical man does 
not meet with some instance in which health 
has suffered^ or recovery been retarded, by 
the thoughtless or ignorant disregard erf* the 
value of pure air to the well-being of the 
animal economy*." 

The effects of vitiated air are so insidious 
that they are generally overlooked ; and the 
results from breathing it become attributed 
to other causes. We would refer again to 
Dr. Combe's admirable work, and in doing 
so would call the attention of every mother 
and of every yoimg person to his lucid ex- 
planations of those natural laws, upon the 
observance and upon the infringement of 
which health and disease mainly depend. 
Ejiowledge, in this case, is not only power 
but a manifest duty; and it is within the 
reach of almost every one. 

*^It is this insicKous influence of impure 



* Dr. Combe's Physiology^ p, 255. 
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a.Ir to which I am anxious to direct atten- 
tion. So long as delicacy is the rule> and 
robust health the exception^ especially among 
females, and so long as more than one-fourth 
of the annual deaths in Great Britain are 
caused by consumption alone, it will be 
difficult to persuade any rational and in- 
structed mind that every caiise of disease 
is already removed, and that farther care is 
superfluous. My own conviction is, that, 
by proper care and a stricter observance of 
the laws of animal economy on the part of 
the parents and guardians of the young, the 
development of the disease might be pre- 
vented in a large proportion of the nimi- 
ber, and that even the robust would enjoy 
health in a higher degree and with Increased 
security*." 

The necessity of good ventilation, in bed- 
rooms especially, must be clearly evident; 
and to this end every artificial hindrance to 
the circulation of air In them should be 
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avoided. The beds should have no curtains; 
and the windows should be free from them 
and from shutters. The carpets also should 
be in such a form as to admit of easy re- 
moval, and the floors should be scrubbed 
once a week. 

The necessity of getting fresh air to the 
beddmg and bed linen reqmres also to be 
noticed. It Is easily secured by establishing 
with each child the habit of throwing the 
bed open and placing the blankets and sheets 
upon a chair, as soon as she rises. Every 
child, every young person should be accus- 
tomed to do this the moment she quits her 
bed, and In after years, when the why and 
wherefore become tangible realities, the value 
of such a habit will be estimated very highly. 

For the same reason a frequent change of 
linen should be insisted upon. There Is no 
economy more ill judged or more injurious 
than that which relates to personal cleanli- 
ness, the mischief occasioned by a want of it 
being almost unlimited in its nature and 
duration. 

L 
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We must again refer to Dr. Combe, who 
says, " But if the frequent change and wash- 
ing of clothes are essential to the health of 
the skin, by removing the saline and animal 
impurities deposited upon them by the per- 
spiration, it is equally certain that frequent 
bathing or washing the skin is not less indis- 
pensable to remove the impurities adhering 
to its surface, and which would otherwise 
tend, in the long run, to obstruct its pores, 
impede its functions, and disturb its health. 
It is apparently for Ais reason that in the 
Eastern and warmer countries, where perspi- 
ration is very copious, ablution and bathing 
have assumed the rank and importance of 
religious observances*." 

With regard to personal ablution; that 
plentiful washing of the whole person which 
is 80 necessary for the maintenance of health, 
care should be taken that children should 
have every facility given them for the esta- 
blishment of such habits. To this end, it is 
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well to supply them with warm water, at 
least as soon as winter approaches. Cold 
water on a cold frosty morning has a most 
repulsive character, and few young people, 
certainly very few school girls would be 
found, under such circumstances, willing to 
extend their washing beyond that of face 
and hands. We may talk of the benefit of 
cold water, and we may learn its tonic value 
as years and experience grow upon us ; but 
in childhood the instinctive shrinking from 
annoyances is strong and must be met gently 
and reasonably. Besides which warm water 
most easily removes the impurities of the 
skin, and relieves the pores from any accu- 
mulation of their contents. 

Baths ought to be a sine qud non in every 
school, and it is greatly to be lamented that 
our houses generally are not better arranged 
in this respect. A weekly bath, in addition 
to good daily ablution, is most valuable for 
the maintenance and preservation of health, 
and wherever attainable should be used. 

A necessary accompaniment to any amount 

L 2 
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or kind of washing is active friction of the 
skin; the towels employed should be of a 
rough texture, and children should be taught 
to rub themselves until a glow is produced 
upon the skin. The very exercise of the 
arms in so doing is beneficial. 

But to return to the subject of exercise. 
On rainy days when it is unattainable out 
of doors, a substitute should be found in 
some cheerful games, or in dancing. Care 
should be taken to promote active cheerful- 
ness, and to prevent that disposition to hang 
listlessly over the fire which a dull day in 
November is so apt to induce. 

Even if the circumstances leave no choice 
as to the employments being sedentary, 
much may still be done to keep up cheer- 
fulness and activity of mind. The routine 
of the day should be broken. An amusing 
tale ; some little piece of merriment send- 
ing the ringing laugh round the circle; one 
of Hullah's bright, lively part songs, simg 
in chorus, are all valuable and attainable 
resources for the object advocated. 
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Diet is another point of great importance 
in the care of children, and very especially 
80 when delicacy of health exists, or any 
predisposition to disease may be anticipated. 
The errors of girls* schools in this respect do 
not ordinarily consist in that pampering the 
appetite, from which children at home so 
often suffer: they lie principally in the other 
extreme; a want of sii£Scient attention to 
the manner in which the food id cooked; to 
the supply of some degree of variety, and in 
the restrictions as to the quantity to be 
eaten; lliese restrictions being as often in- 
jurious by compelling a child to eat more 
than its appetite requires, as by not allowing 
the cravings of hung^ to be fully met. In 
this, as well as in everything else, the usual 
school doctrine of bringing every pupil 
under the same discipline shows its futility. 
The physical, like the moral and mental, 
differences among children are endless; and 
unless the system of government and guid- 
ance to which they are subjected can admit 
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such differences, and act according to them^ 
it is quite certain that among numbers^ some 
must suffer. 

The diet at school should be simple, 
nourishing, and abundant; for a healthy girl, 
while growth is proceeding, is a hungry 
creature, and requires to have that hunger, 
not pampered, but well satisfied. A great 
point is to have everything well cooked, and 
sent to table with neatness and propriety 
of appearance. There are few children 
to whom imderdone meat is not positively 
disagreeable; and with many it would form 
an absolute impediment to their participa- 
tion in the meal. Yet, at school, nothing 
is more common than to see a repetition 
ad nauseam of the half-cooked boiled leg of 
mutton^ and the large imderdone mass of 
roast beef. Now there is no necessity for 
such an offence to children's feelings; it can 
do no good; and only tends to induce a 
craving after food at undue hours, and an 
endeavour to satisfy the disappointed appe- 
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tite by having resource to the confectioner, 
or by a regular supply of "good things" 
from home. 

The evils resulting from meat being in- 
sufficiently cooked are more important in 
their nature than is usually supposed. The 
cooking of meat has arisen with the gradual 
changes from a savage to a civilized state of 
society. The physical condition of man, 
surrounded by the refinements of intelli- 
gence and luxury, differs essentially from 
that of the wild hunting being of the woods, 
who seized upon his prey like a carnivorous 
animal, and satiated himself with blood. 
The conditions of digestion in that rough 
state of existence were of a different nature 
from those of refined life; and food must be 
prepared to meet these altered conditions. 
Cooked meat undergoes an assimilating pro- 
cess to digestion, by which the labour of the 
stomach is saved. It is therefore clearly 
evident that the attempt to compel young 
and delicate girls to eat underdone meat is 
radically wrong. 
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There is another evil in such habits. It 
interferes with the moral .tone of mind, with 
the confidence and integrity which ought to 
exist between the educator and the pnpiL 
And to what purpose? Delicate children 
will be found to require great care in this 
respect. All pampering of appetite should 
be avoided; but every inducement should 
exist in the nature and good cooking of the 
food to promote and encourage it. It should 
be remembered, also, that roast is at all 
times more nutritious than boiled meat; and 
that, therefore, although convenience, and 
the necessity for some variety, may make 
the latter desirable, it should not be a prin- 
cipal dish, nor of very frequent recurrence. 

If, in a school, the general conditions for 
health are well maintained, little fear need 
be entertained of serious illnesses. But in 
every case of indisposition at all exceeding 
a trifling appearance, recourse should at 
once be had to a medical man. The respon- 
sibility for the health and lives of children, 
not your own, is very serious^ and it is 
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better to send for a medical man twenty 
times without any great necessity for doing 
so, than, by deferring it, to incur, but once, 
the reproach of not having soon enough 
taken this necessary step. 

Care should be taken also to avoid that 
frequent dosing for mere trifles which is so 
much the fashion of the present day. There 
are very few cases in which children need 
become, like bottles, the recipients for all 
the nauseous compounds of the druggist's 
shop; and when a child's health does require 
a frequent recurrence to artificial means for 
its preservation, it should assuredly be under 
the care and directions of the experienced 
medical attendant. An infinite amount of 
mischief is perpetrated upon young children 
by allowing ignorant nurses to have recourse 
to medicine at their discretion. It is not 
wise to leave even rhubarb and magnesia 
under their unchecked control; but this 
liberty becomes replete with the most se- 
rious results when calomel is placed in such 
hands, and when it is, as the writer of this 
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has known to have been done, not weighed 
or measured, but shook out of the bottle 
into a spoon and given thus, ad libitum^ to 
the poor unconscious victim. It is quite 
impossible to calculate the results from such 
folly, and equally so to measure the sacrifice 
of health made under such a system; for we 
cannot tell what amount of good health was 
originally bestowed by nature upon the 
child, or how far this might have been 
enjoyed, not only in infancy and childhood, 
but throughout mature life. 



Chapter XI. 
POWER OF THE MIND OVER THE BODY. 



It is by activity, and not by repose, that strength is to 
be acqxiired. We do not expect to increase bodily strength 
by lying in bed, but by stirring about; and, in like man- 
ner, we shall never succeed in strengthening the nervous 
system by indulging in mental indolence. — Dr. Combe's 
Physiology, p. 356. 

We would again refer to the power which 
the mind can exert over the body, excusing 
some repetition on accoimt of the vast im- 
portance of the subject. 

There is one form of the want of exercise 
of such power which is frequently deve- 
loped, when a number of young gu-ls are 
congregated a.s at a school; and it is one 
requiring some considerable perception of 
cause and effect, and no slight degree of 
knowledge and resource in the guiding mind 
of the party. We would speak of the dis- 
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position to Hysteria, so often witnessed in 
young girls at the approach to womanhood, 
and which, through injudicious treatment, 
may really become a serious evil. It ought 
to be clearly understood, that unless there 
exists decided debility both of body and 
mind, hysterics are always to be controlled. 
Let but a girl be told this clearly and rea- 
sonably; let every check be placed upon 
the recurrence of this habit ; let no encou- 
ragement be given by undue pity, many 
witnesses, or by speaking of it as an un- 
avoidable evil, and it may at once be 
stopped. The writer has never found rea- 
sonable treatment of this kind faiL She has 
always remained alone with the mdividual 
affected; spoken gently to her, but, at the 
same tune, firmly; urging the necessity for 
sel£-control; and afterwards, when the mind 
had recovered its proper balance, has pointed 
out how the self-control was actually gained 
by the effort; and that, consequently, the 
same power resolutely exercised would al- 
ways secure the same result. With such 
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treatment, it never recurred to the same 
person, while under her notice; and in 
several instances, the habit was entirely 
conquered, by the mind of the individual 
having become awakened to a conviction of 
this power of self-controL 

It is a curious study to trace the different 
impulses to this form of self-indulgence. In 
ode girl, where vanity and self-complacency 
were prominent features of the mind, a 
lesson, which elicited censure instead of the 
expected praise, was sufficient to produce a 
violent fit of hysterics ; but as this, instead 
of receiving the pity usually bestowed upon 
it at home, was met by a peremptory com- 
mand to be silent, by a distinct explanation 
of the cause, and by a firm reproof upon 
the absurdity of the conduct, the motives 
which induced such a display of foolish self- 
indulgence were at once removed, and the 
recurrence of the circumstance entirely 
prevented. 

A fretful unwillingness to bear pain or 
indisposition, which often, with a mind un- 
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trained to self-control, vents itself in such 
an exhibition, has to be met in another 
manner. An appeal to higher duties; to 
the due submission to those little evils of 
life by which our patience and faith are 
tested; and what seldom fails to touch a 
mind not irrecoverably ingrained with self- 
ishness, a reference to some greater trials 
borne patiently and firmly under circum- 
stances much more unfavourable for such 
submission ; the necessary greater sufferings 
of the poor, who in all cases want the com- 
forts and alleviations which, as matters of 
course, belong to the higher classes, will 
almost always be foimd ' sufficient to draw 
the attention from selfy that fruitftd source 
of nervous and imaginary evils, and lead 
the mind to that amoimt of courage and 
self-denial which such feelings, in their cor- 
rection, require. 

Timidity of mind and self-distrust is 
another cause of this evil, requiring quite 
an opposite method of treatment. The fear 
of a thimderstorm, so often encouraged in- 
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stead of being checked in young children, 
will frequently develop itself by an hysterical 
affection. The mind, in this case, requires 
to be soothed and supported; it should re- 
ceive sympathy with the fear which takes 
away the power of contemplating so grand 
and beautiful a display of God's natural 
laws, and at the same time encouragement 
to put away that feeling of self which for- 
gets the will and the protecting power of 
the Almighty. Such minds as these are 
generally very susceptible of great truths, 
and will be found ready to make the effort 
pointed out to them, and to recur to it with 
the sense of a benefit gained. 

The importance of impressing young 
minds with a knowledge of the power which 
they can and ought to exercise over their 
feelings cannot be estimated too highly. 
The period has happily passed away when 
to be nervous was fashionable, and when 
extreme delicacy of health and incapacity 
for effort were the tests of good breeding 
among women; but while the present day 
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18 characterized by much real delicacy of 
health, there still exists a sad amount of 
soi'disant nervous and imaginary evils, the 
result of wealth and luxury, of indulgence 
to the body, and of want of occupation to 
the mind. The difficulty of counteracting 
such habits, the evils attendant upon them, 
the discomfort they spread around them, and 
the breach of duties they involve, are quite 
beyond calculation. All who have wit- 
nessed such will feel the truth of this state- 
ment, and will surely agree in thinking that 
the prevention of such habits should be a 
principal feature in a good system of female 
education. 

A woman's position in life involves the 
most important duties, and it is absolutely 
necessary that she should possess a large 
amount of power for self-renunciation, in 
order that she may be, at all,' able to fulfil 
them. Can this power arise from self-indul- 
gence? Is the young girl who hears of deli- 
cate health and weak nerves, and sees them 
become a constant employment and occupa- 
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lion to those around her ; is she, if allowed 
to follow in the same path, likely to become 
an active useful woman, or, as a mother, 
strong in her sense of duty, and capable of 
sacrificing every thought of self to fulfil 
it? 

The instincts of woman's nature are 
strong; but impulse will prove but a blind 
guide, but a broken staff on the toil-encum- 
bered path of duty. Habit has far greater 
power than impulse; and if the habits of 
childhood have taught self-indulgence instead 
of self-denial, the sure result will be that the 
still small voice of impulse and instinct will 
be drowned in the loud calls of habit and 
customary ease. The education of young 
girls should be for strength, not for weak- 
ness. They should be taught to bear their 
little trials of pain, and disappointment, and 
sorrow, with patience and cheerfulness ; they 
should be reminded of the High Will and 
Guidance under which we all stand; the 
connexion between their faults and the evils 
these bring upon them should be pointed 
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out ; and they should be led to look around 
them, to find instances of greater suffering, 
of greater trial; and from thus learning "to 
feel for others' woe," to consider the blessings 
they possess with that gratitude, which is so 
apt to be forgotten when blessings most 
aboimd. If a child were occasionally re- 
minded that the bed it sleeps in, the warmth 
it enjoys, are blessings which thousands want, 
there would be a lessened disposition to fret 
over the fit of toothache or any other little 
trial Let a child also have the opportunity 
of witnessing pain, such as she knows she 
would shrink from, borne patiently -and 
cheerfully; let her see, under such circum- 
stances, employment sought and an occupa- 
tion steadily pursued, and the habit of think- 
ing her own little troubles unequalled, and 
unendurable would be shaken. It is only ia 
childhood that such habits can be eradicated; 
the strength of the selfish principle which 
has been allowed to grow with the growth 
of the child from infancy to maturity is un- 
limited ; and we speak from experience when 
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we say that, in such a case, it is never sub- 
dued. No system affords so much facility 
for checking these feelings and habits as that 
of a school. Children are acute and impart 
tial judges between one and another; they 
are very tender towards real suffering of any 
kind; but there are no faults more hated 
and scouted among a nimiber than selfishness 
and self-indulgence. 

On the other side, examples of fortitude, 
patience, and endurance, will always abound 
where many meet; for they are nature's gifts 
to woman, enabling her to meet the cares, 
and sorrows, and efforts, of which her life is 
so often but a varied tissue. 

The child accustomed in her early days to 
indulgence and selfishness; who has wit- 
nessed in those around her, constant com*- 
plainings, and heard incessantly of ^^weak 
nerves," and " delicate health," has scarcely a 
chance, if retained in that atmosphere, of 
admitting any other idea to her mind than 
that of continued indisposition and continued 

m2 
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indulgence. But let the scene be changed; 
let her see effort and industry, fatigue in- 
curred, and pain endured without complaint 
or murmur, and her mind will stand a chance, 
at least, of awakening to a sense of the 
benefit of action, to the wisdom and patience 
of uncomplaining patience. 

The great evil which arises from indulgence 
in nervousness and delicacy of health is, that 
they become self-supporting, self-increasing. 
What a little effort, a little compulsion might 
check, or, at least, hinder in growth, is nour- 
ished and strengthened till all possibility of 
prevention and cure is past and gone. 

A moment's consideration of the daily 
habits engendered by an indulgence in these 
feelings will at once bring the proof. A 
woman with delicate health lies long in bed, 
rises late, keeps in close rooms, pursues no 
occupation requiring any effort, sits over the 
fire, complains of cold feet, and places them 
upon some fashion of hot bottle. She has 
nervous headache, and therefore if she be a 
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mother, the merry voices of her children, 
the nursery and the school-room fatigue 
her. The excitement of society enables her 
to visit, but shjB complains the next day that 
the exertion has been too great, and seeks, 
by remaining some additional hours in bed, 
to recover from the weariness induced. Now 
let us look at the conditions for the mainte- 
nance of good health. Early rising, plenty 
of fresh air, active exercise for the body, and 
active, cheerful occupation for the mind. 
These conditions are imperative. Can, then, 
the nervous, delicate woman justly complain 
of her health? She violates every natural 
law for health ; and should she not then feel 
that she has what she seeks and chooses ? — 
How strange to take poison and then com- 
plain of its effects I 

But ignorance and self-indulgence will 
not recognize the poison; and ignorance and 
self-indulgence must therefore be prevented 
by instruction and education. The child, 
the young girl, must be trained to effort and 
self-control; to perseverance and steadfast- 
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ness; she must be taught realities; true and 
living facts; useable and available know- 
ledge; and from the child thus trained we 
may reasonably expect the active, energetic, 
high-minded woman, whose soul is in her 
duties, whose life is replete with effort ; to 
whom selfishness is a stranger, and self- 
indulgence unknown; and who, under what- 
ever circiunstances her life may have passed, 
may dose her eyes for the laat time with 
the happy conviction that her existence on 
earth has not been spent without purpose or 
result. 

Can there be a doubt as to which should 
govern, mind or body? Is this divine 
essence, this immortal spirit, placed but for 
a short period within its earthly habitation, 
the mere tabernacle of the flesh, to submit 
enchained and grovelling to its calls for 
"more sleep" and "more slumber," for ease 
and indulgence? Has the soul which looks 
onward to eternity no strength to rise above 
present physical trial and difficulty? Has 
no such power been manifested among our 
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fellow-workers through this state of proba- 
tion? Can any one look round and with 
truth say, "All suffer less than I do." 
" There is no being on earth whose lot is so 
Jiard as mine?" 

Let every young girl, let every woman 
distrust herself who thinks that her suffer- 
ings and her trials are greater than those 
borne by others. There is selfishness, in- 
tense, deep selfishness in such a thought. 
No trial is given heavier than can be borne, 
and no himian being suffers, in whatever 
class or position he or she may be, high or 
low, rich or poor, who may not, by looking 
around, find greater sufferers than them- 
selves; or at least see suffering which would 
be more unendurable to him or her indi- 
vidually, than what has now to be borne. 
Let but the rich, from whose homes, physi- 
cal pain and mental suffering are no more 
banished than from those of lower degree, 
look upon the poor, and consider, and com- 
pare their trials. Such thoughts, such re- 
flections, if truly and impartially made. 
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would fill many a repining heart with shame 
and remorse for the forgetfulness of those 
blessings, which, even amidst sickness and 
sorrow, surround the homes of the wealthy, 
and bring them manifold alleviations. 



Chapter XIL 
THE INFLUENCE OP DRESS. 



If ever a Divine law was legibly imprinted on any part 
of animated nature, it is that which declares activity to be 
the indispensable condition of human health and happi- 
ness. — Dr. Combe's Physiology ^ P« 261. 



Next to air, exercise, and diet, the dress of 
young girls requires careful attention, for it 
has great influence upon their healths and 
lives. 

Medical men write and speak, but there 
are few, comparatively, who read, and fewer 
still who listen. The nurse anxious for the 
smart appearance of her infant charge, the 
dressmaker with her fashions, and the stay- 
maker with her vice-like screw, have the 
support of numbers, who run headlong like 
the flock of sheep on one path. 

We would ask what is the cause why 
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nme girls out of every ten have more or less 
curvatures of the spine? Why, in a family, 
where every daughter is thus affected, the 
sons grow up straight? Why consumption, 
the withering destroyer, attacks more wo- 
men than men, in spite of the many more 
injurious influences to which men are ex- 
posed? 

" The higher mortality of English women 
by consimiption may be ascribed partly to 
the in-door life they lead, and partly to the 
compression of dress, preventing the expan- 
sion of the chest. In both ways the lungs 
are deprived of free draughts of vital air, 
and the altered blood deposits tuberculous 
matter with a fatal and unnatural facility. 
Thirty-one thousand and ninety English 
women died in one year (1838) of this 
incurable malady*." 

We would earnestly call upon parents to 
listen to facts; to inquire and examine them- 
selves; to test the truth of such statements 



* Dr. Combe's Physiologyt P* 253. 
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as these in every possible way. There are 
few homes, in which consumption has not 
left its desolating track of suffering and 
sorrow, of blighted hopes and crushed affec- 
tions. And yet the system which produces 
oonsumption, the poison which administers 
it are suffered to exist — are even upheld and 
maintained. Ignorance of the causes is no 
plea for not rectifying them; there is no 
necessity for ignorance, none at least in 
England, where the means of gaining in* 
formation are open to every one, and are 
brought to the capacity of the most unin- 
formed. 

Why have the majority of young women 
among the educated classes spinal curva- 
tures? Why does consumption sweep wo- 
men by thousands to the grave? The causes 
are stated; want of air and exercise, and 
want of freedom to the chest and lungs. 
Are then these causes imperative that they 
remain unaltered? Are they absolutely 
impossible to remove? Does not conmion 
sense say that they may be obviated; that 
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their exutenoe is a di^race to our intelE- 
gence and to our knowledge? What, then, 
is the infiitiiatioii that besets us? thefoHjto 
whidi we bow ? CHi, let it not be said that 
En^and, which stands so pre-eminent in 
knowledge, and in the jnactical application 
of its knowledge, shonld follow the lead of 
odier countries in the ignonuit foUj which 
has set np an honr-glass as the model of 
female form, and which subjects children to 
slow torture to obtain this unnatural result ! 
We, in England, have no excuse for such 
senseless imitation; for women here may 
always acquire that knowledge of facts 
which would prevent such folly. Let us 
secure this knowledge in early life by 
making it an integral part of woman's edu- 
cation. Let us by such means raise the 
only sufficing barrier against such imitations 
and such folly. 

We have already pointed out the neces- 
eity and the means for air and exercise. 
The next thing to be considered is how to 
secure freedom for the chest and lun^. 
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without which exercise cannot be taken^ and 
air cannot be inhaled. 

There is one effectual and sufficient means 
for doing this. Banish stays altogether 
from a girl's dress. They are assuredly the 
great source of injury, the subtle poison 
through which thousands are hurried to 
premature graves. Do we not look upon 
the Chinese as ignorant barbarians for 
squeezing and crushing the feet of their 
infant girls ? But is not the squeezing and 
crushing the chest and lungs to which we 
here subject our infants and young children 
a still worse act of barbarity and ignorance? 
The feet may be crippled, but life remains 
uninjured; and the suffering, once accom- 
plished, nothing further has to be endured. 
But is this the case with our tightly-laced 
and compressed chests ^ Does not the evil 
continue ? Does it not extend ? Is it not 
accompanied by deprivation of enjoyment, 
by long suffering, torture, and death ? 

The criminal who takes the life of his 
fellow-being by poison; the mind which. 
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impatient and uncontrolled^ untrusting and 
unfaithful, refuses to bear the trials of this 
life, and closes it before the appointed time, 
are branded by public opinion as the mur- 
derer and the suicide: — ^hateful both to God 
and man! But is the slow destruction of 
life, which custom sanctions, less guilty- 
less to be reprobated? Is the act of en- 
closing the chest in a bandage, drawn, by 
the lever action of lacing, as tight as the 
yielding ribs and diaphragm will admit; is 
the continual compression of the lungs ; the 
depriving them of their natural movement, 
of the vital air absolutely necessary to their 
existence, knowing, as we do, that disease 
and death result by such means to thou- 
sands, less an act of murder or suicide ? 

Oh I that the mind of the public at large 
could he awakened to the deep sinfulness of 
this system ; that the abuse of God's phy- 
sical laws could be estimated at its right 
value, and receive its just mead of repro- 
bation. 

If mothers were to understand that in 
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sanctioning the nursemaid^ the stay and 
dressmaker in their conjoint efforts to arrest 
and destroy the action of the lungs^ they 
were actually giving their encouragement 
and approbation to the slow murder of 
their children, the system would at once be 
overthrown. But ignorance, in many cases 
voluntary ignorance, is the shelter to which 
all resort, and under which the majority will 
continue to rest satisfied, until such igno- 
rance be banished by better and more real 
systems of education. 

It is not to our purpose to enter into a 
description of the form and position of the 
lungs, and of the other vital parts connected 
with them, all of which suffer from the 
pressure to which the usual dress of females 
subjects them. Any reference to popular 
works on the subject, and none is more 
replete with interest than Dr. Combe's 
Physiology^ from which we have already 
quoted, will be sufficient to establish the 
truth of the following statement. The 
lungs require to the utmost the space which 
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nature has assigned to them; their expan- 
sion and contraction as air is inspired and 
expired render any pressure upon the out- 
ward frame an impediment to their natural 
action^ and consequently an injury to their 
natural functions; and where impediment 
and injury to the natural functions have 
existed for some time, change and disease 
will be the inevitable results. 

Every one in his own person must be 
aware of the expansive power of the lungs 
when air is inhaled. The lower ribs rise 
considerably, and the whole chest is lifted. 
•This is nature's work. In boys it is left 
untouched. Their dress covers, but gives 
no pressure to the person; and in boys, 
curvatures of the spine, which few girls 
escape, are very rare, and consumption, for 
which the injured frame of the mother may 
have laid an equal predisposition in her sons 
as well as in her daughters, is much less 
frequent. 

In childhood the yielding nature of the 
bones, and the busy work which is going on 
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in their formation^ is well known ; and yet, 
in early childhood, at three and four years 
old girls, are encased in stiffly cottoned 
and quilted stays, made also to lacey that no 
opportunity for an extra squeeze shall be 
lost. 

Take that pretty smartly dressed girl 
of five or six years old who is sauntering 
with her nursemaid upon the high road or 
in the park. Its dress stands in all the 
correctness of amplitude and flounce, of 
fringe and ribbon ; but her steps are languid, 
her limbs powerless. Her feet are stiff; 
her ankles crooked. Urge her to run ; send 
a hoop or a ball before her ; propose a race ; 
and a feeble attempt will perhaps be made 
which ceases after the first half dozen steps. 
Try again; talk to her; excite her to play, 
to jump, to romp with you. There is no 
life, no effort, no spirit in the poor little 
creature. 

Now look for the cause; she has evidently 
never practised running and playing, skip- 
ping and laughing. What has prevented 

N 
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her? Take off the outer dress; the strain 
upon that hook is tight^ you can scarcely 
loosen it ; try the next one ; just the same ; 
frock^ petticoat, all are tight. Look at 
the red mark left by the shoulder-strap; 
how could the poor little arms move, thus 
pinioned ? See, here are laced stays ; undo 
them; the child takes a long deep breath; 
poor lungs I they wanted filling; they pined 
for full inflation, but could not move to 
obtain it. Examine these stays; look at 
the ribs of stiff cotton, aye, even whalebone!' 
Now take a piece of tape and measure your 
little friend, just where the ribs diverge. 
Hold the tape lightly and bid her take a 
long deep breath ; there, so much room do 
the lungs require to move in, to receive the 
vital air of heaven, to live! Let her breathe 
deep and full again, and see that you measure 
this necessary expansion correctly. Now 
apply the tape to these stays; mark the 
difference ; the stays are not so wide as the 
tape is long by an inch or more; and yet 
they were laced close. Do you now wonder 
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at the languid movements^ the absence of 
childish energy and spirit? 

The chest is incapable of expanding^ 
and the lungs therefore of inflation with 
the necessary quantity of air for effecting 
those important changes in circulation upon 
which so many vital processes essentially 
and immediately depend. The conversion 
of black effete venous blood into pure florid 
and arterial bloody fitted for the nourish- 
ment^ renewal^ and growth of the various 
tissues of the frame^ is now defective: animal 
heat is defective — nervous energy, mental 
and physical energy, are defective — ^growth 
and development are also defective, — and ul- 
timately, becoming perverted, pave the way 
to those changes which constitute organic 
disease, and end in a general breaking up of 
the vital powers. 

At an early age, and when but in a very 
slight degree, we see the system betraying 
its suffering by symptoms, which, with even 
an ordinary amount of observation, cannot 
be mistaken ; the pale face, cold extremities, 

n2 
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flaccid muscles^ aching limbs^ and depressed 
powers of mind and body; the feeble or 
actually deranged condition of the digestive 
organs; the torpid liver and bowels; then 
comes the nightly piU and the habitual 
medicine taken to relieve, but not remove, 
(I had almost said to confirm) the eviL 
Each successive step of growth and develop- 
ment is more and more defective, the young 
girl is advancing rapidly to the age of woman- 
hood, and yet in conformation and frame she 
is still a child ; there is no expansion of the 
chest, no rounding of the limbs ; the face is 
narrow, the jaws undeveloped, the teeth 
defective, &c., &c; so that, when the great 
effort of the system comes, there is neither 
development nor strength to fit it for the 
struggle. How different would the case 
have been, had the chest and lungs never 
known the feeling of confinement; where 
the vigorous circulation had shown its acti- 
vity in the vigorous frame and round active 
limbs ; where the multitudinous processes of 
the system had been unchecked, and where 
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in their own good time^ and beautifully 
arranged plan of order and adaptation^ they 
had built up step by step those various 
stages of growth and development by which 
alone adult and healthy womanhood can 
possibly be attained. 

But fashion and smart dress^ ignorant 
nurses and interested stay and dressmakers 
deny it — ^this gift of heaven — and the poor 
frame starves, and pines and struggles, for 
the struggles of nature to counteract the 
evils of man's making are full of long 
endurance and marvellous adaptation, tiU 
at last the acme of mischief is reached and 
life sinks under it. 

This is no overwrought picture. Among 
the educated classes, from whom especially 
we might expect better things, thousands of 
children from three and four years old thus 
undei^o slow but sure destruction. With 
girls of fifteen the proportion is still greater, 
for, at that age, those who might previously 
have escaped some of these influences, are 
sure to be placed . under them. Personal 
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vanity is called in to aid the sacrifice, to 
promote endurance, and thus the ranks of 
the victims are filled as fast and faster than 
disease and death thin them. 

Medical men might do much to oppose 
these monstrous evils, and their authority 
ought unquestionably to be exercised in 
removing them; but custom and fashion 
throw their chains on all alike. The ques- 
tion is often asked, " Are you dressed tight ?'* 
and the invariable answer in the negative, 
not given untruthfully, but because habit 
has rendered the pressure a kind of support, 
is allowed to pass. This should not be. A 
medical man is privUeged, and it is his duty, 
to ascertain facts. Let him, with the young 
child, attempt to pass his arm down the 
whole length of the back, between the clothes 
and the person. If he can do this easily^ he 
may be satisfied, but not otherwise ; for with 
a young child there should be at least so 
much liberty for growth and expansion. But 
he would find children thus dressed the except 
turns among the many; and therefore he 
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would be justified in all cases of general 
derangement of healthy of languor, and want 
of tone, to insist first upon a thorough reform 
in the dress, a reform which he would do 
well to watch strictly; for experience will 
tell him that to no directions he may give, 
will he find a less amount of strict obedience 
yielded, than to those relating to this subject. 
With older girls, in exact proportion to 
the temptation to dress tight, should the 
scrutiny be more searching. The fact of 
tight dressing is never acknowledffed ; and in 
most cases is not even admitted by the indi- 
vidual herself. Proofs, however, are easily 
foimd. The experiments already mentioned 
of measuring the size of the waist without 
stays, and when the limgs are fully expanded, 
and then comparing this measurement with 
the stays worn, would always bring convic- 
tion. Another more effective plan might be 
adopted by ceasing" to wear the stays for one 
month, and then trying them on again, they 
would be found no longer to fit. Objections 
may probably be raised against such liberty 
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being given to the figure to spread^ and the 
injury to appearance may be conunented 
upon. It is quite true^ the frame will ex- 
pand and enlarge when pressure is removed ; 
but why does it thus alter? Because the 
lungs which had hitherto been compressed 
and impeded in their movements have now^ 
with the gift of liberty^ resumed their natural 
action, and are fulfilling the duties assigned 
them. The form has only assumed, to a 
certain extent, its natural dimensions, and 
the question resolves itself simply into one 
of obedience or of disobedience to Grod's 
physical laws. We know that both have 
their reward. We see the results of such 
disobedience in the suffering, and sorrow, 
and anguish aroimd us ; and we know that 
the happy results of obedience are within 
our grasp. How is it possible that there 
can be a moment's hesitation ! 

We would again urge parents to watch 
their children in this respect. The habit of 
doing as others do leads many a mother to 
suffer a system to go on, from which she 
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would shrink in dismay^ if she would but 
exercise independent thought and judgment. 
Let any one look at stays as they are gene- 
rally made. Their form shows that the 
object to be gained by wearing them is con- 
traction of the form immediately above the 
hips. Most stays have the holes for lacing 
placed closer together at that point, in order 
to give an additional amount of purchase, 
an increased power for pressure. French 
stays are all made thus, and the result is 
visible in the extreme hour-glass shape, the 
wasp-like pinch of the waist which distin- 
guishes and deforms a Frenchwoman. 

Every other part of the dress follows the 
same system ; the petticoats have bands and 
are drawn together as tight as if the object 
they surroimded were a hard imyielding 
block of wood, instead of a beautiful elastic 
machine to which pressure is destruction. 
The tight-fitting dress then comes with an 
additional squeeze, for what dressmaker ever 
makes a dress which does not require a 
hard pull and a strong hand to &sten it, 
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particakrlj at the lowest pcnnt round the 
wu8t; and the young giil, to whom air and 
exemae, freedom to the Ihi^b, and space for 
growth to the person^ are as necessary as 
light, and air, and space, are to the yoimg 
tree, stands a wiUmg prisoner, volnntarily 
submitting to what would be torture upon 
the unshackled forms of wanner climates; 
and what is worse, inflicting upon herself 
slow but certain injury, the eflfects of which, 
should she herself escape with life, are trans- 
mitted and perpetuated with ever increas- 
ing results to her o£&pring? 

It would be an interesting source of medi- 
cal inquiry, could the range of consumption, 
with respect to country and climate, be de- 
termined; and increased strength would be 
given to the argument against the use of 
tight dressing for females, should it be found 
that the sphere of this fearful malady is 
principally confined to those countries where 
European dress is adopted. It does not 
appear that Sir Edward Parry remarked 
it among the Esquimaux, who visited his 
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ships during his northern expeditions; it 
certainly also forms no prominent feature 
among the diseases of Turkey and Egypt, of 
Syria and the far stretching East, nor among 
those tribes of the Eastern and Western 
Hemisphere, where the human form is per- 
mitted to retain its natural shape. 

Even much nearer home, the question 
might be answered. Does consumption 
prevail among the peasant-women of Grer- 
many, who wear no stays? Allowance must 
be made for other unfavourable influences 
to which their health are subjected, viz., the 
filth of their villages, the want of cleanliness 
and ventilation in their dwellings, and the 
coarse, indigestible, unnutritive nature of 
their food; circumstances manifestly produc- 
tive of scrofula, which again renders the 
lungs more susceptible of injury; and yet 
consumption is still a rare disease among 
them. 

It must be quite evident to the smallest 
amount of reflection, that to attempt the re- 
moval of evils, while the generating causes. 
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or^ at leasts some of them, remain in ftdl 
force, is labour in vain. While the lungs 
require air and exercise to maintain them in 
a state of health, and while, with the custo- 
mary dress of European females, the space 
which the lungs occupy is contracted, their 
action impeded, and the supply of fresh air 
required is limited far below nature's stan- 
dard, it is as impossible for them to continue 
healthy, as it would be for the body to exist 
without a sufficient amount of daily food. 

There may exist other causes than this of 
tight dress which predispose to consumption, 
and to those diseases of the liver and heart 
which are all necessarily aggravated, if not 
actually created by pressure; and those 
stronger tendencies must be taken into 
accoimt which have arisen from a repetition 
of the same causes during several successive 
generations, and which amount at last to an 
hereditary taint. But because other causes 
besides that of tight dress may exist ; because 
no single remedy may ever suffice to ward 
off the long accumulation of such evils, is it 
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reasonable or right to neglect the removal of 
such as are capable of being removed; of 
such especially as manifestly exercise a most 
extensively injurious influence upon the 
human £rame? 

There are ills enough to which the life 
of man is exposed; the mechanism of our 
earthly existence is so wonderful5 and our 
ignorance of its details so great, that imder 
the most favourable circumstances, with the 
greatest amount of knowledge, — and of will 
to iLse that knowledge, error, and the results 
of error will arise; nothing, therefore, can 
justify our adoption of evils which we have 
fully the power to resist and counteract. 

The sorrow for the death of the young 
by consumption ought to bear the character 
of remorse rather than of regret, so long as 
one principal cause for the existence of this 
fearful disease remains unchecked and un- 
altered. 

If all the educators of this country would 
join in teaching and enforcing practical 
truths; if they would add to the education 
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of words^ the education of facts; if women, 
whether as mothers or teachers, as heads of 
schools, or as private instructresses, would 
consider the vast field of practical know- 
ledge lying open before them, inviting in- 
vestigation, and full of the highest beauty 
and interest, but at which they rarely glance, 
the beneficial results to the rising and future 
generations would far exceed all that the 
most sanguine mind could imagine. 

The power which educators possess is 
almost unlimited. Would that it were 
exercised truly, honestly, rationally! 



THE END. 
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with Notices of Manners and Customs, Geography and Autiquitie?. 
By the Rev. O. Cockayne, A.M., of King's College, London. 4s. 6d. 

^Lessons of Praise, in easy Verse, for Children. 4rf. 

♦Lessons on Houses, Furniture, Food, and Clothing. 2i. 
See Instructor, Vol. 11. 

♦Lessons on the Universe; the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms; and the Human Form. 2». See Instructor, Vol. III. 

Light in Darkness: or, the Records of a Village Rectory. 3*. 6d, 

•Little Reading Book for Young Children. With Engravings. Ad, 

Little Bracken Burners, a Tale; and Little Mary's Four Satur- 
days. By Lady Callcott. New Edition. U. 6d. 
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^Margaret Trevors; or, a Blessing on the Observance of the 

Lord's Day. 4d. 

*Mechanics. Easy Lessons in Mechanics, with Familiar Illus- 
trations of tho Practical Application of Mechanical Principles. 3s. 

•Mechanics applied to the Arts, by the Rev. Professor Moseley, 
King's College, London. Numerous Wood Cuts. Ga.Bd. 

♦Minerals and Metals; their Natural History, and Uses in the 
Arts; with Accounts of Mines and Mining. With many Cuts. Sc. 6d. 

•Modem History. The Elements of Modem History. 2s. 
See Ikstructob, Vol. VII.; and Ancient History . 



The Student's Manual of Modem History j 

the Rise and Progress of the Principal European Nations, their Political 
History, and the Changes in their Social Condition; with a History of 
the Colonies founded by Europeans, by Dr. W. C. Taylor. lUs. 6d. ' 

•Mohammedanism. The History of Mohammedanism, and the 

Principal Mohammedan Sects, by Dr. W. C. Taylor. 5s. 6(2. 

* Money Matters. Easy Lessons in Money Matters. With Cuts. 1«. 

•Music. A Manual of Instruction in Vocal Music, chiefly with a 
view to Psalmody, by John Turner, Esq. is. 

♦— — Tnstmction Cards, prescribed in the above Manual; 

No. 1 Notation: No. 2, The Diatonic Major Scale, or Key: with Ex- 
amples, is. per Dozen Cards. 

Natural History. Sister Mary's Tales in Natural History ; with 
Cuts. 25. 6(2. 

Natural History. See BooJes of Animals ^ Birds ^ Fishes ^ Reptiles^ 

Trees, Shells; Familiar History of Birds: Domesticated Animals ; fVHd 
Animals; Animal and Vegetable Productions of America; Minerals and 
Metals ; Instructor, ^c. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners ; Familiar Illustrations of the 
Laws of Motion aud Mechanics. With upwards of One Hundred Wood 
Cuts. 3s. 6(2. 

Natural Philosophy. The Student's Manual of Natural Philo- 
sophy; Descriptions of the most important Philosophical Instruments, 
their History, Nature, and Uses; with complete .Elucidations of the 
Sciences to which they appertain. By Charles Tomlinson. 10*. 6d. 

♦Palestine. Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. With 
many Engravings, 3s. 

♦Park's Travels. The Life and Travels of Mungo Park ; with an 
Account of his Death, and the Substance of later Discoveriea. With 
Wood Cuts, is.ed. 
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•Persian Fables, for Young and Old. By the Rev. G. Keene. 

Wood Cuts. Is. 

•Persian Stories; illustrative of Eastern Manners and Customs. 

By the Same. AVood Cuts. 1«. 

Penny Saved is a Penny Got ; a Village Tale founded on Facts. 6rf. 

Poetry. Popular Poems, selected by Elizabeth Parker. 38, 6d. 

* Poetry. Readings in Poetry ; Selections froni the Works of the 
best English Writers, with Specimens of the American Poets. As. 6d. 

Pretty Lessons for Good Children; with Easy Lessons in Latin, 
by Sara Coleridge. With Engravings, S«. 

♦Physiology. Popular Physiology; or Familiar Explanations of 
1 nteresting Facts connected with the Structure and Functions of Animals, 
and particularly of Man, by the late Dr. Lord. With Engravings. 7«. Gd. 

•Roman History. Outlines of Roman History, by George Ho- 
gartli. With many Wood Cuts, lOd. 

♦Reading Books. The First Book, 2d. The Second Book, 8rf. 
The Third Book. Is. 8d. The Fourth Book. 2s. 8d. 

Reasoning. Easy Lessons on Reasoning, reprinted from the 

Saturday Magazine, is. 6d. 

♦Reptiles. The Book of Reptiles. With many Wood Cuts, 
is. 6d. See Animals, Birds, Fishes, Shells, Trees. 

♦Sacred Poets, Lives of the English Sacred Poets. By the Rev. 

R. A. WillmoU Two Volumes, 9». 

♦Sacred History. Outlines of Sacred History, from the Creation 
of the World, to the Destruction of Jerusalem. With many Cuts. 3«. 6<f. 

Sacred Minstrelsy : a Collection of Sacred Music from the finest 
Works of the Great Masters, arranged as Solos, and Concerted Pieces 
for Private Performance, with Accompaniments for the Piano Forte, 
Organ, &c. With Biographical Sketches of the Composers, and Hi8to> 
rical and Critical Accounts of their Works. Half-bound, in Two hand* 
some Folio Volumes, Turkey Morocco, Two Guineas. 

Sancroft. Life of Archbishop Sancroft, by George D*Oyly, D.D. 

With Portrait, 9s. 
Saturday Magazine. Half Yearly Volumes, I. to XXV. , at is. 6rf. 
Annual Volumes, 1833 to 1844, at 7«. 6J. 
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*Schools. Hints on School-Keeping. By the Right Rev. T. V. 
Short. D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asap) . Sd, 

^Science. Readings in Science, or Familiar Explanations of 
Appearances in Nature, and of Principles in Natural Philosophy, 
with many Cuts, 5s. See Natural PhUosiyphy, 

*Shells. The Book of Shells, with numerous Engravings. 1$. 6</. 

*Sunday Schools. Hints for the Formation and Management of 
Sunday Schools, by the Rev. J. C. Wigram. U. G<{. 

Advice to Teachers of Sunday Schools in con* 



nection with the Church, by the Lord Uishop of Fredericton. 3d, 



A Pocket Manual for the Sunday School 



Teacher, by the Rev. J. Hull. 1«. 

Susan Carter, the Orphan Girl. 6<f. 
. Part II., %d. 

Tales and Stories from History. By Agnes Strickland. Two 
Volames, bound and gilt, with Cuts, *ts. 

Taylor, Bishop Jeremy; his Predecessors, Coi temporaries, and 
Successors. By the Rev. R. A. Willmott, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Catherine's, Bear Wood. 5«. 

Travels. See Humboldt* s Travels^ Palestine and Lebanon f Park's 

Trawls. 

•Trees. The Book of Trees. With many Engravings, 2a. See 
Animals, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Shells. 

Useful Arts employed in the Production of Food. With nume- 
rous Wood Cuts, 2s. 6d, 
i 

Useful Arts employed in the Production of Clothing. With 
numerous Wood Cuts. 2s. 6d. 

Useful Arts employed in the Construction of Dwelling Houses. 
With numerous Wood Cuts. 2s.6d. 

Useful Hints for Labourers, selected from the Publications cf the 
Labourers' Friend Society. Two Series, 1«. 6d. each. 

•Village Annals, or the Story of Hetty Jones. 9d, 

Voyages. See Columbus* Voyages ^ Cook*s Voyages. 

Wild Animals; their Nature, Habits and Instincts, by Mary 
Roberts. With many Engravings. 3s. €d. See Domesticated Animals. 
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